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The Backlash 


story the coarsening American pop culture isn’t new, but today’s chapter more complicated 


violence TV. era unprecedented media saturation, wired families, and surging religious fer- 

vor, our gargantuan pop-culture industry has impact here and all over the world that begs exam- 
ined and analyzed. With its ample staff and trend-setting perch atop the media pecking order, The New York 
Times position just that. But Michael Massing shows “Off Course,” this issue’s cover story, the 
Times’s pop-culture coverage prefers blanket the inner workings the entertainment business. Wildly popular 
and increasingly sophisticated video games are part this cultural story, too. “Keeping with the Simses,” 
Stephen Totilo argues that critical writing about video games needs grow and tackle the social commentary 
that some today’s games offer. Also this issue, Michael Shapiro goes looking for the small-town newspaper 
his dreams, and learns something about power; Trudy Lieberman shows how the press complicit marketing 
prescription drugs, sometimes with dire consequences; and Douglas McCollam, observing press that seems tenta- 


The video game “Grand Theft Auto: San Andreas” offers plenty violence but also satirical take society. 


than the finger-wagging sermons decades past from Tipper Gore and William Bennett about sex and 
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tive and uncertain its role, urges all rise out our defensive crouch. 
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Breaking the corporate 
blockade get the real 
story oil 


After mystery oil spill Puget Sound, the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer investigated how the oil-safety reforms instituted 
the Exxon Valdez spill were working—and found that 
the safety net fraying dangerously. 


Investigative reporter Eric Nalder followed the trail 
evidence the third-largest oil company 
the United States. The company tried thwart his efforts 
issuing gag order its employees, but thanks 

courage and Nalder’s perseverance, 
the found pattern misconduct and dangerous 
behavior aboard oil tankers owned Polar Tankers, 

ConocoPhillips subsidiary. 


Those tankers regularly carry millions gallons oil from Alaska 
Pacific ports, and the story was vital interest Seattle 
and the entire Puget Sound area. Through interviews and the 
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water taxi from tanker recently anchored Port Angeles, one the busiest tanker stop-overs the West coast. also 
place where crew members can get intoxicated without about going through official checkpoints 


Eric Nalder, Reporter 


discovery internal company documents, Nalder reported 
the coverup oil spill sea, unreported explo- 
sion, reports alcohol use tankers and harassment 
crew members who reported problems. found 
evidence that ConocoPhillips influenced Washington 
study that proposed reduction tanker tug escorts. 
Nalder also detailed the checkered career the Polar 
Tankers ship suspected the Coast Guard causing 
the mystery spill. 


read the series, “The Human Factor: Why Another 
Exxon Valdez Could Happen,” visit the Web site 
seattlepi.nwsource.com/specials/oilfankers/ 


The series generated strong response, including 
supportive letters from mariners and the Washington 
Legislature’s creation oil spill advisory council. 
overcoming obstacles find the truth, our journalists 
help protect their local communities and ensure that 
Hearst Newspapers deliver excellence every day. 


Hearst Newspapers 
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— From the founding editorial, 1961 
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Mitchell p.62 
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MINUTES 


David Blum not the student Min- 
utes professes writing his 
sweeping critique our broadcast 
May/June). right suggest that 
have made mistakes, but falls woeful- 
comprehensive assessment our 
broadcast year. the process ne- 
glects mention some important sto- 
ries that seem against his conclu- 
sion that Minutes has lost its edge. 

One powerful example: story re- 
ported Steve Kroft and Leslie Cock- 
burn October about American 
dying because they were not 
supplied with fully armored Humvees 
left scavenge dumps for scrap 
metal “up armor” their vehicles. 

The story was broadcast full six 
weeks ahead the now famous mo- 
ment when soldier confronted the de- 
fense secretary with public complaint 
about the problem. was the kind 
original reporting that our viewers have 
come expect from us, and believe 
belongs near the top the list im- 
portant stories reported since the start 
the war. But Blum never even men- 
tions it. 

Instead, his attack Minutes be- 
gins with another Kroft story, profile 
Dustin Hoffman broadcast month later. 
Blum seems shocked that Kroft and 
Hoffman would share the 
end the report and uses symbol 
for the direction the entire season. 
said was the first time, even though 
the history the broadcast 
that any correspondent had done that. 
How ridiculous and unfair. 

Minutes stories have contained 
light moments between subject and in- 
terviewer since the program began, like 
holding hands with Lena Horne, riding 
the back motorcycle. The 
broadcast was conceived when our 
founder Don Hewitt suggested some- 
thing brilliant: combination what 
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LETTERS 


a 


critic called “high-Murrow and low-Mur- 
row,” because Murrow interviewed 
celebrities well newsmakers. 

While Blum spent what seems in- 
ordinate amount space the Hoff- 
man story, missed lot other sto- 
ries that fit into his conclusions. 
Lesley tough investigation Tom 
DeLay, Kroft’s interview with the fa- 
mous “anonymous” whistleblower, Scott 
Pelley’s riveting story patrol 
most dangerous zone name just 
few. But even stranger than omission 
was his weak analysis stories 
deemed not our standard. 

Among those was the story 
Bradley and Michael Radutzky Em- 
mett Till, powerful story about the 


FROM THE EDITORS 


cur delighted welcome Victor 
Navasky, who heads the magazine 
program Columbia’s Graduate 
School Journalism, its 
masthead Chairman. 
believe will help sustain 

the kind vital and financially 
sound journalism review that 

new era demands. Dean 
Nicholas note 

the appointment can found 
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young victim one the most notori- 
ous hate crimes U.S. history. Incredibly 
Blum slams the story the pages the 
Columbia Journalism Review not 
“fresh reporting,” even about 
honored the halls the Columbia 
Journalism School June workshop 
dedicated improving coverage race 
and ethnicity]. Which it, folks? 

Could better? Yes. right 
hold high standard? Yes. But 
what kind reporter would seek out 
guidance for his story from few dis- 
gruntled staffers, without placing single 
call the executive producer make 
sure his facts collect contrary 
swer own question: The kind 
reporter who want the facts 
get the way his story. 

Jeff Fager 

Executive producer 
CBS News, Minutes 
New York, New York 


THE DOCTOR WAS 


immense gratitude and great appre- 
ciation Robert Love for his fine piece 
editing Gonzo journalism the 
friend Hunter Thompson’s (and not in- 
cidentally, the first publisher Rolling 
Stone), can appreciate more than most 
the trials and tribulations Love endured 
(not mention the intangible rewards) 
editing the Good Doctor. im- 
mensely respectful tribute stands one 
the best memorials Hunter have 
read anywhere. may even serve di- 
vining rod, pointing the way the real 
originator New Journalism. 
Porter Bibb 
Capital Partners LLC 
New York, New York 


BOTH SIDES NOW 


Mariah article, “Stations the 
Cross” May/June), was very thor- 
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ough report that accurately chronicles 
growing trend. The rise Christian 
broadcasting may alarm liberals, but, 
their own creation. They are liberal 
they don’t even know it. they need 
comment women’s issues, they have 
clue that there are women’s organi- 
zations other than NOW. such en- 
vironment, journalism with conserva- 
tive bias the only way even ap- 
proach balance. Like every radio station, 
USA Radio Network has target audi- 
ence. Our target audience the conser- 
vative Christian. 

journalists, are taught “objec- 
tive” reporting college. But nearly 
forty years broadcast journalist 

local and network, Dallas, Los Angeles, 

and New York never seen prac- 
ticed. And come from background 
that includes personally working for the 
Texas McGovern campaign. 

I've seen from both sides. The 

left thinks the right out form 


hand, 9/11 called for new crusade 
promote American vaiues again, be- 
cause understood just surely 
new death struggle upon and 
must win. Aggressive (some might call 
over-the-top) reporting seems small 
price pay support the cause 
freedom and defend our nation and 
our very own way life. 

Democracy will likely survive for the 
foreseeable future. Until, that (to in- 
ject final bit the new bias), Jesus 
comes back. 

Bob Morrison 

News sports director 
USA Radio Network 
Dallas, Texas 


The truly appalling horror behind these 
“Christian” “news media” the insis- 
tence that the only good Christian 
conservative evangelical. Millions 
Christians are moderates and even liber- 
als. How are their voices heard, much 


What did your reporter mean really? 
culture believers versus nonbelievers could soon 


thought-controlled police state, and the 
right thinks the same about the left. 
Both can cite outstanding recent exam- 
ples: Hitler’s Germany and the USSR. 
With FDR our leader for over 
decade, World War was time lib- 
eral democracy locked death strug- 
gle with right-wing fascism (even 
though Hitler’s political party called itself 
Thus, over-the-top liberal 
rhetoric reporting scarcely raised 
eyebrow. 

veritable crusade evolved. one 
wanted ascend, succeed, win awards 
journalist, the reporting had 
liberal. the time got Septem- 
ber 11, 2001, liberal journalism included, 
for many, bias that was (is) downright 
anti-American climate inimical 
everything the United States America 
has always stood for the world. For 
conservative reporters, the other 


morph into one citizens versus noncitizens. 


less those the other spiritually faith- 
ful? Religion/faith very important 
majority Americans. Yes, Jesus 
weeps. The lessons inclusion, hon- 
esty, and love are not spoken these 
so-called journalists who trade His 
name 

Barbara Pinzka 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


object pseudo-Christian distortion 
centrist, communist, ji’ adist, secular 
humanist any other dis- 
tortion. But rail against any one 
them, without taking them into ac- 
count, seems just another 
biased polemic. This not say that 
can find anything distorted manipu- 
lative your article. Just that think 
need have viewpoints the open 
how would you know the depth 
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deception from, say, white supremacists, 
you find information directly from 
either end the horse? Same with the gov- 
ernment; can’t read George’s lips, how 
will that lying? telling the 
truth? something between? 

The problem that are being in- 
doctrinated, that are believing with- 
out thinking worse, that our erroneous 
thoughts are being pandered to. And 
not just Christians that are guilty this. 

Rabban Thuma 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


just read the article “Stations the 
Cross,” that uses the word “believers,” 
guess. What did your reporter mean “be- 
liever,” really? What does anyone mean? 
nonbeliever the same “infidel’? How 
about someone who prays the God 
Parking Lots once while? how about 
the person who needs someone thank 
when things well but goes alone when 
they that person Christian, based 
reading the article, they are be- 
liever? Okay. Then what are they they are 
not Christian? Where the continuum 
belief (in something) and nonbelief (in 
something?) does this all end? Are practic- 
ing Hindus believers? Are Muslims believers? 
Are nonobservant Jews believers? are 
only observant Jews believers? are all 
these nonbelievers because they are non- 
Christian? 

not journalist. But, have belief 
freedom from distortion. and 
want stop the CBN, because have let 
them fire away protect own and oth- 
ers’ freedom speech, etc. 

But please some thinking before using 
that believer-nonbeliever stuff. And consider 
doing analysis the hoodwinking the 
mainstream print media those who want 
create culture believers versus nonbe- 
lievers that will soon morph into one citi- 
zens versus noncitizens. 

Jackie McCaffrey 
New York, New York 


DEGREES HONESTY 


Regarding Brent piece about 
Frontline, (CJR, May/June), have question 
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about the following two sentences: “This 
not Fahrenheit 9/11. intellectually hon- 
est reporting that forces the viewer con- 
sider some the unsettling truths that 
America has avoided since 9/11.” Could you 
please let know Cunningham imply- 
ing that Fahrenheit 9/11 dishonest? And 
what compelled him make this accusa- 
tion? addition, according memory, 
Fahrenheit 9/11 viewers did “consider some 
the unsettling truths that America 
avoided since 9/11.” 
Glynn 
Producer, Fahrenheit 9/11 


Brent Cunningham responds: actually en- 
joyed Fahrenheit 9/11, but enjoyed for 
what was: political broadside. com- 
pare the level “reporting” Michael 
film what Frontline does not 
just inapt, it's absurd. One example will suf- 
fice: Moore ties the invasion Afghanistan 
1997 deal, inked while George Bush 
was governor Texas, between Texas- 
based Unocal and the Taliban build oil 
pipeline through Afghanistan. doing so, 
maddeningly loose connections between 
Unocal, Halliburton, Bush, and Enron. What 
Moore neglects mention that Unocal 
pulled out the deal 1998. Fahrenheit 
9/11 riven with such disingenuous 
cation and insinuation. The Frontline docu- 
mentaries wrote about are not. 


ATTENTION JOURNALISM TEACHERS 


Columbia Journalism Review produces 
study guide keyed the ideas and articles 
each issue the magazine. The guides can 
help teachers stimulate discussion and assign- 
ments that touch the challenges that 
working journalists face every day. The free 
guides will posted PDF file 
under “Journalism Tools” each 
issue published. have link automatically 
sent you, please send e-mail to: 
cjr-study-guide-subscribe 
addition, cur creating low-cost student 
subscription program. For more information, 
please contact Deputy Publisher Dennis Giza, 
dfg2@columbia.edu. 
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DEFINING SLAVERY 


Jesse Sunenblick accuses those who 
exposed child slavery the cocoa farms 
the Coast ignoring “inconvenient 
wrinkles pursuit powerful tales good 
and evil” (Voices, CJR, May/June). But 
Sunenblick who ignored basic journalistic 
rules, excluded pertinent information, and 
made false allegations 

Sunenblick’s upside-down world, the 
words self-admitted fabricator Michael 
Finkel are portrayed gospel without any 
attempt verify. the end, Sunenblick 
uses admittedly made-up character and 
fictional account him attack Knight 
Ridder’s hard work its award-winning se- 
ries Taste Slavery.” That’s beyond irre- 
sponsible. 

Sunenblick generously quotes Finkel 
questioning the age and abuses suffered 
Aly Diabate, one many former boy slaves 
Knight Ridder brought the world’s atten- 
tion indeed Finkel actually spoke with 
him. For the record, corroborated Aly’s 
age and the abuses endured through 
police and medical reports well inter- 
views 

Sunenblick then strongly suggests that 
1998 UNICEF report one scores 
sources used the Knight Ridder series 
does not exist. fact, it’s available the 
UNICEF office Abidjan, Coast. For 
Sunenblick, was sufficient rather, 
convenient quote UNICEF worker 
more than thousand miles away Dakar, 
Senegal, saying find the report. 
then quotes the same man saying that 
UNICEF makes concerted effort not use 
the word “slavery” reference the cocoa 
situation. 

Yet simple Google search would have 
found that UNICEF helped sponsor 2002 
International Summit Human Trafficking, 
Child Labor, and Slavery Abuja, Nigeria. 
press release, Secretary General Kofi 
Annan declared that UNICEF estimated that 
child trafficking West and Central Africa 
“enslaves” more than 200,000 children, fig- 
ure that includes those trafficked the 
cocoa trade. 

And page and the UNICEF re- 
port, its authors describe the trafficking and 
exploitation the children the cocoa 
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modern day slavery 


forn 
‘insidious.” 
ing his essay, Sune asked 


only one question: Why did 


report 


label the abuses slavery instead pover 


ty? Here’s the core the reply sent him 


were being bought and sold 
hour days 
years 


for pay, 


some for more 


They \ 


y werent 


free leave their jobs, contact their par- 


ents. They were controlled their 
through fear and 


both physical and 
psychological 

eyes, could not explained 
merely under the label “poverty.” Sure, 
poverty root cause, but 
poor societies around the 
where children are used 
not subjected such atrocities and 
ation 

course, not single 
the story. For Sunenblick, any response from 
those attacks 


are plen- 


borers, but 


word appeared 


have been incon- 
venient wrinkle 
Sudarsan Raghavan 
Former Africa correspondent 
for Knight Ridder 
Washington, D.C. 
Jesse Sunenblick responds: 
award-winning Knight Ridder series, the 
word slavery employed emotional 
device extract western guilt about the 
tragic situation child labor the cocoa 
plantations Ivory Coast. Among the many 
permutations the word that appear 
the series are “slave traders” and 
trap” and “slave-grown cocoa” and, 
course, “the taste slavery.” particular- 
telling photographic image, around 
which appear short from variety 
Western chocolate companies put the 
spot the enterprising reporter, bare- 
footed child sits bench Daloa, back- 
dropped giant Nestlé advertisement. 
The inference that these companies are 
responsible for the child’s fate unnu- 
anced and, like the rest the series, fails 
with the nexus factors that 
have combined create the truly de- 
conditions under which children 
are employed Ivory Coast, and indeed 
many countries earth. 


whether not these conditions con- 
stitute “slavery” another word like “traf- 
(the very deliberate choice 

NICEF, three its New York media 
contacts explained me, and can 
seen simple searct 
reports and press releases its Web site) 
matter semantics? Tough question. 


the many, many 


What clear that whatever word one 
uses, the suffering the children remains. 
Maybe not the word that counts but 
how one uses it. this case, use the 
word slavery the sensationalist manner 
the Knight Ridder series not, 
Raghavan would have believe, make 
clear the conditions Ivory Coast, but 
rather undermine our understanding 
them. 

What the inescapable irony that the 
living conditions the plantation owners 
was often better than that the 
“slaves?” that they sent their own chil- 
dren out work beside the “siaves?” Or, 

Finkel (whose serious journalistic 
transgressions are way endorsed 
these pages) pointed out, that once back 
the safety their homelands many 
these children found economically desir- 
able return Ivory Coast search 


work? 


Whatever you think him, Finkel en- 
gaged with these paradoxes, and this series 
did not. 


have offered bette ndow for 
nalists into the slippery nature “word 


hen introduce 


perception whe 
one our 


John Trotter 
Brooklyn, New York 


RIVETING READ 


econd Read brilliant section the 
magazine for which extremely grateful 
was wonderful reminded Heda 


Kovaly’s Under Cruel Star your May/June 
issue. 
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Edwards 
New York, New York 


CORRECTION 


ntinues to air at those sta 
LO dil dl LITUSe ald 


ready 


as already in the lineup. We 


CUP 


regret the error 


CALL FOR 
ENTRIES 


The 2005 Oakes Award, and its 


$5,000 prize, has a new home 


at the Columbia Graduate 


Schoo ilism. 


l of Jo 
go to the 

s) of an 
| | 


article (or sing] 


award wi 
print e-topic 
s) that makes 

ceptional contribution 
to pul bl 


ic understanding 


of conte 


mporary 
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farms one has ever better explained that 
that was dreadful period Central European history 
and how perversions ruthless power 
decide the service ideology cannibalized some 
its best and brightest believers. utterly 
email too when read it, and realize it’s probably 
They 
7 
Because editing error. reported 
t the Mai Ne issue that Sinclair Broadcast- 
Lie WV ISSUE LIIdl o Cidil BDI 
ing Group had halted all its NewsCentra 
broadcasts while the program revamped 
Sinclair has only halted the expansion 
NewsCentral broadcasts new stations 
| NewsCentral CO - 
| 
7 j 
| 
| 
q 
tographer Africa, Chris Anderson.” Evi- 
dently, here, hidden plain view, was the 
ikes Award Committee 
evidence slavery Finkel’s editor had been 
looking for all along Arlene Morga 
Associate Dean 
50 Broadway, Room 705 | 
v York, New York 10027 
212) 854-537 
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WHAT HOWARD DIDN'T SAY 


About Free Press 


eave Don Imus, the acerbic morning 

radio man, cut deeper issue during 

the spring offensive against Newsweek for its 

Howard Fineman blew his chance properly re- 

spond. Here’s how went the end Fineman’s 

Morning May 16: 


Fineman: 
week feels terrible about it. 

Imus: course you do. 
ple who died Forget the other 
stuff for the moment. And the sec- 
ond part is, will anything 
can earn whatever credibility and 
trust can get with our readers. 
Imus: Weil, here’s how you can 
start: stop running these stories try- 
ing make the troops bad. 
Fineman: don’t want make 
the troops look bad. 

Imus: They shouldn’t fool around 
with the Koran; agree with 
slap few towelheads around 
with rubber hose, ix-nay reporting okay? 
Fineman: Okay. 

Imus: Thanks, Howard. 

Fineman: Bye. 


And here’s how wish had gone: 


Imus: ix-nay reporting okay? 
Fineman: Are you kidding? That’s not the kind 
press you want. 

Imus: Yes is. 

Fineman: No, you don’t want propaganda. 

Imus: don’t want the troops look bad. 
Fineman: Who does? But you want know 
really going on. Look, write lots stories the 
achievements the troops. You want press that also 
isn’t afraid report stories that are troubling. 

Imus: don’t know about that. 

Fineman: Forget the Koran for moment. The mil- 
itary moving toward prosecuting some three dozen 
U.S. soldiers connection with the deaths twen- 
ty-eight detainees, all confirmed suspected homi- 
cides. You don’t think that’s story worth following? 


Wartime 


Imus: Okay, Howard. guess the same 
country. Just don’t ready believe single 
source with bad information. 
Fineman: Okay. 
Imus: Thanks, Howard. 

Fineman: Bye. 


Meanwhile, since we’re changing 
people’s words, let’s try with 
Linda Foley, president The News- 
paper Guild, who spoke con- 
ference media ownership St. 
Louis mid-May. Here’s what she 
said, part: 

Journalists are not just being tar- 
geted verbally politically; they’re 
also being targeted for real, places 
like Iraq. What outrages 
that there’s not more outrage about 
the number and the brutality, and the 
cavalier nature the U.S. military to- 
ward the killing journalists Iraq. 

And it’s not just U.S. journalists. 
They target and kill journalists from 
other countries, particularly Arab 
countries They actually target 
them and blow their studios with impunity. 


Target and kill? Foley has been under attack since 
she said those words. And should be. Even the in- 
famous killing journalists tank fire the Pales- 
tine Hotel Baghdad was found not have been 
deliberate, extensive investigation Reporters 
Without Borders. Some facts: according The Com- 
mittee Protect Journalists, least journalists 
have been killed action Iraq since March 2003, 
along with media support workers; insurgent ac- 
tions account for those deaths; U.S. mili- 
tary fire accounts for least 11. The committee 
says the record shows that “the military seems in- 
different and unwilling take steps miti- 
gate risk.” But target and kill? The committee finds 
“no evidence conclude that the U.S. military has 
deliberately targeted the press Iraq.” 

that subject here’s what Foley should have 
said: 
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Why video-game coverage must mature 


ast year played video game that was, among 
other things, forty-hour send-up American 
culture. played man with criminal ten- 
dencies state populated burnt-out hippies, 
fraudulently tough rappers, and vapid celebrity talk- 
radio hosts. character traveled land pocked 
with franchised clothing shops, fast-food chains, and 
clutch patriotic gun stores called Ammu-Na- 
tion. The game was Grand Theft Auto, and satire 
was not word most critics used describe it. 
the last two decades, video games once 
considered mainly the pursuit pasty, introverted 
kids have grown into 
dustry, with significant following among gamers 
who doff their suits and ties before settling with 
their PlayStations. With this growth has come not 
only increasingly sophisticated technology, but also 
increasingly sophisticated content. 2005 video- 
game player can more than just ghost-chasing 
Pac-Man; can run for president, fight 
nam, raise family. Many games demonstrate 
young medium’s struggle depict ideas ele- 
mental tragedy and comedy. Deeper games may 
offer interesting subtext. Last year’s sequel 
The Sims, for instance, depicted consumerism 
life’s chief drive and the acquisition material lux- 
uries its ultimate reward. game called Fable 
explored complicated morality which evil 
never beyond redemption and good never invul- 
nerable corruption. 


But critical writing about games, trade publi- 
cations and mainstream outlets, usually fails con- 
vey any this complexity. The standard review reads 
like checklist gameplay, graphics, and sound. 
Even reviews the most high-profile games, writ- 
ers tend neglect deeper ideas, such the cre- 
ators’ intent their commentary the real world, 
that are standard movie book reviews. The 
New York Times’s review the best-received game 
2005 far, Resident Evil focused the 
game’s camerawork, the rationing ammunition, 
and improved graphics. Missing the review was 
discussion why this graphically cutting-edge hor- 
ror game failed convey fear nearly well its 


Games are undeniably difficult review. They 
are form entertainment that times seems 
contain all other forms, and the range possi- 
ble standards can unwieldy. one sense their 
roots are sports and board games, interactive and 
competitive experiences whose enjoyment often 
predicated what the rules and playing field allow. 
Many game reviews consequently focus what the 
player can and can’t do. Video games are also elab- 
orately designed computer programs, running 
technology that improved every few years. This 
encourages reviewers write about how good 
game looks and how well runs the new 
game were the latest Ford model. Often game 
most like book movie, exhibiting story and 
spectacle, and thereby inviting critical focus 
aesthetics. But that kind analysis rarest all. 

Recently, though, there are signs that this be- 
ginning change. Web sites such The Video 
Game Ombudsman and the blog the London 
newspaper The Guardian, for instance, debate 
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has broken out about how games should reviewed. 
March group gaming enthusiasts launched 
Quarter, online magazine devoted 
more thoughtful writing about games. The most vocal 
opponents the status quo are members move- 
ment called The New Games Journalism. They argue 
that most critical writing about games undervalues 
personal experience. New Games journalists don’t 
want run-down the sets and the lighting, the 
props and the costumes, the plot and the length 
play. They want know how feels play the 
role what mood evokes, how freely can 
interpreted, what surprises spring forth. 

Many games probably most still don’t invite 
deep critical analysis. They are about offering en- 
joyable obstacle course interactive sport. But their 
interactive nature means that even cartoonish ad- 
venture like 2003’s The Legend Zelda: The Wind 
Waker which cast the player adventurer 
who travels immense ocean sailboat can 
evoke its audience firsthand feeling loneli- 
ness, isolation, and desperation for discovery that 
movie about Christopher Columbus cannot. 

When playing game, you are actively involved 
the subject matter. The game Full Spectrum Warrior 
made the commander Army squad engaged 
urban warfare Middle Eastern country, armed 
with enemy-identifying deck fifty-two cards. Play- 
ing Warrior when was released June 2004, ex- 
perienced both more intimate sense the geomet- 
ric realities the war Iraq, which the game mim- 
icked, and disturbing sense how much game vio- 
lence has blended with our conception real conflicts. 
Reviews the two leading video-game magazines, Elec- 
tronics Gaming Monthly and Game Informer, and 
three the biggest video-game Web sites, GameSpot, 
IGN, and GameSpy, never mentioned the war Iraq. 

People the game world are quick bemoan 
the ignorance the general public, politicians, and 
the media about their industry. Games, they point 
out, are dismissed violent, simple, childish, oth- 
erwise inferior the more established arts. But even 
curious, sympathetic outsiders, video games can 
foreign territory, unreachable because like play- 
ing the violin sailing boat they require dex- 
terity, skill, and significant monetary investment. 
Superficial writing does little help the public see 


the true worth games. The critic reporter 
aesthetics and ideas must bridge that gap. 


fledgling creative form, one that has infiltrated main- 
stream culture like medium since the advent 
television. been guilty myself writing game re- 
views that could masquerade catalog copy. Some- 
thing richer should possible. Writers must explore 
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the qualities that make given video game interest- 
ing, sometimes great, maybe even important. 


Stephen Totilo covers video games for MTV News. 


GILBERT CRANBERG 
CLOSING ETHICAL LOOPHOLES 


When accuracy not enough 


ournalism ethics codes are filled with advice 

accurate and tell the truth, but official 

code obligates the press tell the truth about 
the exaggerations and outright falsehoods quotes. 
The American Society Newspaper Editors’ Statement 
Principles typical: “Every effort must made 
assure that the news content accurate, free from 
bias, and context, and that all sides are presented 
fairly.” omitting any explicit duty inform read- 
ers that what they just read was erroneous, the code 
long bogus claims are reported accurately. 

For years, the Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association rejected that view. The ethics code 
place least since 1974 declared, “The newspaper 
should background, with the facts, public statements 
that knows inaccurate misleading.” The 
passage was dropped when APME rewrote the code 
1994 make it, David Hawpe, editorial di- 
rector the Louisville who was 
then ethics committee chairman, “vaguely” recalls, 
“more operational, and less statement principle.” 

Given that hoodwinking has become virtually 
way public life, something like the defunct APME 
language deserves dusted off, copied widely, 
and conscientiously applied. 

sure, now and then reporters editors 
insert timely correctives. January New York 
Times story, for instance, quoted Dick Cheney’s claim 
speech that the projected shortfall Social Se- 
curity “exceeds $10 trillion,” and added immediately, 
“But that figure refers calculation the shortfall 
over what economists call ‘an infinite time horizon.’ 
The standard figure for the shortfall, used the So- 
cial Security trustees, $3.7 trillion over years.” 

Such follow-on the exception. needs com- 
monplace. course, shoring the ASNE code won’t 
make so, but important symbolic step. Un- 
less news organizations develop the competence and 
will correct the record, the press will continue 
hornswoggled the politicians. 


Gilbert Cranberg, former editor The Des Moines Register’s 
opinion pages, was longtime member Ethics and 


Values Committee. 
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LAUREL the 
Westwind, the student news- 
paper Arvada West High 
School Arvada, Colorado, 
for conduct most becoming. 
While higher-ranking journal- 
ists were dutifully filing sto- 
ries the worrisome short- 
fall volunteers for service 
the U.S. military, David 
McSwane, seventeen-year- 
old senior and reporter 
the Westwind, began won- 
der how far recruiter might 
meet the demanding 
quota two new able bodies 
month. Presenting himself 
nearby army office the 
camouflage high school 
dropout addicted marijua- 
na, McSwane was welcomed 
with open arms, reassured 
that his problems were not 
problem, assisted with the 
procurement phony gen- 
eral education diploma from 
the “Faith Hill Baptist High 
School,” advised the par- 
taking mysterious detox- 
ification liquid that would 
help him ace the urinanalysis 
and instructed the use 
other deceptions (such 
fake home address) that 
would put his application into 
the most approving hands. 
March 17, the Westwind, 
carrying explosive 
bylined story headlined 
ARMY DESPERATION LEADS RE- 
CRUITING FRAUD went press, 
and McSwane went back 
his homework. eariy May, 
the story, spurred KCNC- 
TV, the CBS station Denver, 
had spread through the na- 
tion’s news media, which are 
now giving attention offi- 
cial inquiries, training pro- 
grams recruitment ethics, 


and reports such other 
abuses threats wavering 
enlistees. 


DART 
Los Angeles, and the Los 
Angeles Times, for redefining 
family values. the day that 
the movie producer Brad 
Grey began his new job 
president Paramount Pic- 
tures, KTLA aired segment 
the entertainment re- 
porter Zorianna Kit which 
she took nasty swipe, re- 
plete with film clip, “just 
one the flops” that Grey 
had produced. “And this 


munications director 
John McCain. 


LAUREL the 
Boston Globe, for sounding 
the siren. fire breaks out 
where you live work 
play, will the hook-and-ladder 
truck get there within the six- 
minute window that’s the 
standard? 
Well, maybe. Or, massive 
inquiry the Globe revealed, 
maybe not. Drawing mil- 
lions incident reports filed 
thousands departments 
with the U.S. Fire Administra- 
tion between 1986 and 2002, 


THE STATION 
HAD HEART 
THE WRONG PLACE 


the guy greenlight- 
ing movies?” the indignant 
Kit asked viewers. “Hmm. 
Good Paramount.” But 
the Los Angeles Times re- 
ported, what Kit both- 
ered tell them was that her 
husband, Zegna, had sued 
Grey unsuccessfully over the 
profits from movie they 
had co-produced. Still, the 
Times itself was not entirely 
pure the disclosure depart- 
ment, either. April 
piece envisioning series 
events that could lead the 
formation third party 
2008 led John McCain, the 
Times columnist Ron Brown- 
stein neglected mention 
that twelve days hence 
would wed the com- 


correspondent Bill Dedman 
uncovered 
patterns: steady spread 
the time lag between first 
alarm and arrival; steady 
drop the number oper- 
ating fire stations and fire- 
fighting personnel, and fire 
department budgets; 
steady climb nonfire emer- 
gencies demanding firefight- 
ers’ attention; and most wor- 
tion between increased re- 
sponse time and increased 
destruction and death. Sup- 
ported maps and photos 
and charts, the two-part se- 
ries also took aim the dan- 
gerously misguided policies 
territorial boundaries that 


Darts and Laurels written Gloria Cooper, deputy 
executive editor, whom nominations should addressed: 


212-854-1887; 
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sometimes keep the station 
closest fire from re- 
sponding. short, “Deadly 
Delays” full very real 
smoke that wishfully 
waved away. 


DART 
Washington, D.C., for having 
its heart the wrong place. 
part its generally salu- 
brious partner- 
with the Inova Heart 
and Vascular Institute near- 
northern Virginia, the Gan- 
nett-owned station carries 
thirty-second 
nouncements truth, 
paid commercials for the in- 
stitute, The Washington 
Times revealed featuring 
the WUSA and Inova logos, 
pictures the building, and 
narration the veteran 
WUSA reporter Peggy Fox, 
telling viewers get more 
information calling Inova 
visiting the WUSA Web site. 
Reporter Fox also the nar- 
rator half-hour DVD, 
available 
Web site, that instructive 
not only cardiovascular dis- 
ease but also the wonder- 
ful treatment found for 
the Inova Heart and Vas- 
cular Institute. Healthy jour- 
nalism, course, another 
story. 


LAUREL the 
chorage Daily News, for wel- 
come warming trend. Chilled 
May/June Dart his 
paper for failing review 
2004 book about the influ- 
ence Big Oil Alaskan in- 
stitutions, among them the 
major news media, editor Pat 
Dougherty moved sev- 


DARTS LAURELS 

i 
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DISCOVERING THE NEW DISAPPEARED 


nce again, the press has given proof the proposi- 

tion that the whole may greater than the sum its 

parts. Bit bit and piece piece, individual news 
outlets, here and abroad, have added substantial layers our 
knowledge what the CIA daintily calls extraordinary rendi- 
tion. The term, course, refers the policy which the 
United States renders unto certain friendly countries (friend- 
ly, that is, the practice torture) suspected terrorists who 
would otherwise protected the laws more civilized 
societies from such information-gathering techniques hav- 
ing electrodes attached their genitals being bodily 
boiled. 

The Ottawa Citizen, for example, has been unremitting 
its coverage the spiriting away such friendly countries, 
after tip-offs the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
least eight Canadian Muslims, some whom have returned 
tell horrific tales physical and psychological abuse (and 
one whom has brought suit against the U.S. and Canada) 
The Washington Post, which exposed the 
policy soon after the 
Afghanistan, drew classified Swedish 
documents confirm groundbreaking 
report the Swedish television program 
Kalla Fakta (Cold Facts) the American role 
the seizure Stockholm airport two 
asylum-seeking Egyptians mysteriously 
bundled onto Gulfstream 
jet bound for Cairo. The Financial Times re- 
vealed that certain Gulfstream jet per- 
manent lease the U.S. military had been quietly landing 
Shannon airport, while the London Independent ex- 
amined the role British intelligence such secret opera- 
tions. The Sunday Times Britain, having got hold the 
jet’s classified log, counted forty-nine flights from 
Dulles Airport places like Egypt, Jordan, 
Afghanistan, Libya, Syria, and Uzbekistan. After published re- 
ports identified the owner the plane Boston compa- 
ny, later sold one Portland, The Boston Globe and then 
The Oregonian, well the Chicago Tribune, went the 
chase, recounting their ultimately futile efforts penetrate 
the sinister fog enshrouding the paper trail. The New Yorker 
explored the complicated legal and historical aspects “out- 
sourcing” torture, and Minutes brought the practice 


eral fronts. looked into 


the internal processes 
which the book had fallen 
through the ice and stayed 
there. started open- 
minded, open-ended e-mail 


dialogue with the author 
the book. cordial con- 
versation with point- 
out persuasively that the 
book had directed less criti- 
specifically the Daily 


dramatic life. The Los Angeles Times investigated the case 
abducted Australian Muslim who, after months barbar- 
treatment Egypt, was sent back his country without 
ever being charged. The New York Times, another its 
many page-one probes the subject, conducted detaile 
analysis FAA records that not only matched accounts 
detainees but also showed that the frequent-flier program 
has been expanded include least twenty-six planes. 
each discrete particle information was disclosed and put 
into its larger context, the rendition story became critical 
mass. 

presence was felt the president’s rare prime-time 
press conference this spring, when responded re- 
porter’s question with the administration’s standard dis- 
(not worry, the humane treatment those trav- 
eling prisoners has been assured their hosts). being 
felt the offices senators and representatives, where cit- 
izens turn protest the betrayal international law, let 
alone moral values. felt the Senate 
Select Committee Intelligence, whose 
chairman keeps buried proposal for of- 
ficial inquiry (like those under way Italy 
and Sweden) put forward West 
Jay Rockefeller, who his strong floor 
statement cited numerous news reports 
and read into the Congressional Record elo- 
quent editorials from the nation’s newspa- 
pers. felt Congress, where members, 
mindful that the authority for the rendition 
policy derives not from act theirs but from presiden- 
tial directive, are moving apply the power the purse. 
The House, for exampie, has overwhelmingly passed 
amendment, sponsored Edward Markey Massachu- 
setts, that would withhold from the supplemental spending 
bill money that supports the practice; similar amendment, 
sponsored Richard Durbin was later passed 
unanimously the Senate. Markey told ABC’s Brian Ross 
interview World News Tonight, “The more the Amer- 
ican people find out that are allowing people tor- 
tured our name, there going outcry across this 
country.” Thanks the news media the world, the Amer- 
ican people are finding out, little more each day. 

Gloria Cooper 


News than the Dart suggest- 
ed. Then, Sunday, May 15, 
Dougherty ran 750-word, 
prominently placed review 
independent expert 
that began, “Longtime Alas- 
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investigative reporter Joe 
LaRocca’s new book ‘Alaska 
Agonistes’ worth every 
attention.” Thus 
ends the saga the book 
that came from the cold. 
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TURNING 
Deborah Solomon conducts the hard-hitting 
and engaging Q&As that appear weekly 
The New York Times Magazine. CJR intern 
Kathy Gilsinan caught with her April. 


instance, been trying interview Alex 
Trebek, the host Jeopardy! for several 
years, and whenever his name comes up, 
editors say he’s just too square. And say 


he’s square, he’s cool 
Solomon: Feel free mix the pieces this 


interview around, which what do. You 
have keep this order. 


think that squareness would dis- 
qualify 

right. thought the Times strove for 

squareness. ever get interview Tre- 


there general protocol that? 

Q&A protocol. You can write the 
manual. Should interviewer and subject 
allowed exchange e-mail? think that’s 
important question because the reader gen- 
erally assumes that Q&A was done spo- 
ken form, spontaneously. 


you let interview subjects see transcripts 
before publishing? 

No. That goes against Times editorial policy 
and punishable death. But fact-check- 
from the magazine will call subject and 
over the piece, which sometimes means 
reading it, sometimes means paraphras- 
ing it, depending how inflammatory the 
piece is. the subject wants make sug- 
gestions, consider them. they want 
tone down comment, forget it. But they 
feel that somehow been misrepre- 
sented, respond that. 


How much you have cut out? 
Usually start with about 4,000-word tran- 
script, which then cut 700 words. And 
it's easier than you would think. 


Cutting? 

Yeah, because nobody can speak profundi- 
ties all the time. And think editing un- 
derrated art. 


you get pick whom you interview? 
often do, but editors have final ap- 
proval and they might veto choice. For 


CLUB 


Bylines the nation’s top intellectual and political magazines are heavily male, 
shown these ratios (male/female), calculated using the ProQuest database 
from October 2003 through the end May. several magazines, women writers 
were occasionally shut out entire issues. 
National Review 13/1 
Foreign Affairs 9/1 
The New Republic 8/1 
Magazine 7/1 
The Weekly Standard 7/1 
The Atlantic 6/1 


The New York Review Books 6/1 
The New Yorker 4/1 
The Nation 3/1 
National Journal 3/1 
CJR 2/1 
Jennifer Weiss 
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bek, will expect him answer everything 
the form question. 


you consider yourself good judge 
character? 

think you can really judge character 
one- two-hour meeting. And what 
you judge character harshly? 

Jerks are always easier interview than 
people you admire. 


Why? 

Because everything they say appalling- 
inappropriate that has some inadver- 
tent entertainment value. For instance, last 
week interviewed the new head the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, and 
told that never has listened NPR 

because rides motorcycle and does- 

ment that outrageous. 


what you think the role the Q&A is? 
very good question. 


Oh, thank you. flattered. 
see exchange ideas. You cannot 
nuanced profile 700 words. talk 
mostly about issue that interests me, 
usually political issue, and then ask him 
her few personal questions the interest 
establishing that people are basically 
quirky, and all different. always have 
theme mind beforehand. This morning 
interviewed Christopher Shays, congress- 
man from Connecticut, and had decided 
that the topic would not his recent attack 
[House majority leader Tom] DeLay. 
stead, talked about the future the Re- 
publican Party: Will split two? 


Who was your favorite interview? 

like people who are different from 
possible. not interested hearing 
own ideas confirmed. always enjoy talking 
Christian conservatives. recently asked 
prominent evangelical there’s any chance 
going heaven. said, Jewish. Can 
was talking about the apocalypse, 
and made sound could occur next 
week. started getting worried. said, “No, 
And said, “What about Muslims?” And 
said, “No.” That was cut from the piece. 


Did you cut it? 
No. Editors cut that. think was little bit 
inflammatory. 


MEET EDDA 

rammed into quaint house north London 
one the largest private archives news- 
paper and magazine clippings from the past two 
centuries. Edda eighty-two-year-old 
native Hamburg, Germany, built and oversees 
the ever-growing collection. Tasiemka, who fields 
dozens calls week from writers seeking back- 
ground material, has been likened human 
Google. But she has unique filing system, and, 
some ways, deeper memory. 

one recent Monday, twenty requests came 
One was about the fallen pop duo Milli Vanilli; anoth- 
was for the British broadcaster Humphrys 
She charges anywhere from about $64 $550 
search. Three full-time employees sort and pho- 
tocopy. The collection includes clips from decades 
London’s daily newspapers and weekly magazines 
from around the including Time and Vogue 

armoire the living room houses ten thick file 
folders Bill Clinton, and there are stacks for other 
American icons including John Rockefeller and 
Ronald Reagan. Others have been annexed near- 
self-storage locker. She shows off London 
trated News clip about Abraham Lincoln, dated 1863 

“This one,” she says, pointing multidrawer 
antique, “is entirely occupied General Gaulle.” 

Downstairs, there are hundreds folders for 
erary figures, gambling, and the British army. The 
soccer legend Diego Maradona the upstairs 
bathroom, while the current superstar David Beck- 

Edda and her husband Hans were both journal- 
ists. They started the archive 1949 for their own 
reference. well cutting articles from newspa- 
pers and magazines, they began buying old 
journals from bookshops. Eventually, friends start- 
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asking borrow some the clippings, and 
the rest, they say 

Hans Tasiemka died 1979. Edda 
ing family, her cutting days wil end eventually 
She hopes find caretaker for the archive. (The 


who has no liv- 


paper baron Robert Maxwell showed in- 
terest, did the photography mogul Mark Getty.) 
“Ideally thinki about university with media 
prograr have the students run it.” 

tour continues the loft, where cupboards 
are filled with topics ranging from disasters far- 
flung countries. “We've still got some Hitler 
here,” she says, when yellow folder peeks out 
behind her from piles near the banister. Scrawled 
black magic marker “Hans and Edda 
sign that this couple, and their house- 
ful clippings, are themselves piece histor 

Jeffrey Goldfarb 


which c Cou 


LANGUAGE CORNER 


THAT/WHICH, 


use “that” one place and an- 
other? Well, consider: 


The cars that were green failed run 

that sentence, “that were green” restric- 
tive, defining, (the favorite here) essential clause. 

essential because without it, have “The 
cars failed run” not all what set out 
report. Orange cars, say, may have hummed right 
along; it’s green cars that Now consider 

The cars, which were green, failed run 

Take out the clause, and the intended meaning 
the sentence remains: the cars all the cars 
discussing failed run. Their color inci- 
dental, not essential. 

The principle the same even the content 
the (nonessential) “which” clause exciting: 


AND WHY 


“The pistol, 
Mauser.” 

For the purpose the sentence it’s structured, 
what essential not what the was used for 
but who made it. (The commas are characteristic 
around “which” clauses but not “that” clauses.) 

Does that/which matter? Writers the British 
school seem use “which” routinely both kinds 
clauses, even though their great mentor, 
Fowler, favored distinction. For Americans, the 
“rule” worth understanding not because it’s in- 
trinsically sensible not but because many 
teachers and editors insist it. 

Evan Jenkins (ejenk35@aol.com) 
For more Language Corner see under 
“Journalism Tools.” 
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THE VIGILANTE 


Jesus Blancornelas’s crusade against Tijuana’s violent drug 
culture made him hero but cost 


ERIC UMANSKY 


glance, the office Tijuana’s weekly news- 
paper, Zeta, gives just hint the kind publication 
that produced inside. sits residential street 
middle-class neighborhood, and only small plaque 
seems distinguish from the rest the block’s 
modest family homes. 

Look closer and 
theme emerges: the 
building set back 
from the street, with 
much obscured 
first-floor windows 
are visible; and the 
front door has heavy 
grating. 

Watching the 
paper’s editor and 
publisher, Jestis 
Blancornelas, arrive 


MIGUEL CERVANTES SAHAGUN 


for work dispels any 
doubts. caravan three vehicles pulls up, two Sub- 
urbans and blacked-out Chevrolet Caprice. Out pile 
fourteen serious-looking men soldiers the Mexi- 
can Army bristling with M-16 assault rifles, shot- 
guns, copious clips ammunition, and body armor. 
That level protection would surprising for jour- 
nalist Baghdad, let alone for one quiet neigh- 
borhood thirty minutes from downtown San Diego. 
The precautions are for good reason, though. Ac- 
cording the Drug Enforcement Administration, 
significant majority illegal drugs destined for the 
U.S. marijuana, cocaine, and heroin transit 
through Mexico. Tijuana, host one the world’s 
most heavily traveled border crossings, strategic 
chokepoint. the first four months this year, 
there were 163 homicides Tijuana, many drug-re- 
lated. 


Local journalists know how dangerous shine 
spotlight the trade and the corruption fuels 
among Mexican Nine reporters have been 
killed northern Mexico the past decade, with the 
perpetrators enjoying what the Committee Protect 


Journalists calls “nearly perfect record impunity.” 


such environment, stands out, both for the 
work has produced and the costs has incurred. 

Since Blancornelas started Zeta twenty-five years 
ago, has been chal- 
lenging the nexus be- 
tween drug lords, local 
officials, and business 
leaders. result, 
Blancornelas has been 
wounded assassi- 
nation attempt, and 
two top Zeta editors 
have been killed, the 
most recent one 
June last year. 

The deaths have had 
curious effect 
Blancornelas. 
evinces determina- 
tion continue, but regret for ever having started. 
It’s mix emotions that can’t made any simpler 
the fact that many journalists Tijuana see Blan- 
cornelas not hero, but obsessed and vainglori- 
ous. Meanwhile, the man Blancornelas believes be- 
hind least the first murder Zeta not only still 
free, he’s Tijuana’s new mayor. 


colleagues hadn’t been killed,” says Blan- 

cornelas, would have retired long time ago. But 
can’t now. need fight and clarify what’s hap- 
pened. That’s purpose.” 

are Zeta’s conference room, where the win- 
dows look out onto wall inches away. Blancornelas 
primly dressed blue blazer and pants, trailed 


After attempt his life 1997, Blancornelas surrounded himself with bodyguards, and his house with brick wall. 
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whiff cologne. speaks precise, mea- 
sured tones and, least with strangers, smiles little. 

Blancornelas did not start out muckraker, 
dream being one. was sportswriter,” says. 
“But when arrived the paper that had hired 
Tijuana they said they only had opening for 
politics. Thirty-five years later here am.” 

has been circuitous path. With his assignment 
cover politics, Blancornelas quickly gravitated to- 
ward covering the corruption endemic the system. 
Mexico’s press slowly retreated recent decades 
from its traditions and domination 
the state, Blancornelas was alternately promoted 
and forced out series papers. 1977, frustrat- 
after owner had quashed one his columns, 
Blancornelas and colleague, Héctor Félix Miranda, 
co-founded the independent newspaper ABC. Blan- 
cornelas quickly found himself facing questionable 
charges fraud, and fled the U.S. 1980, 
and Félix started Zeta. Though the paper was based 
Tijuana, Blancornelas worked exile the San 
Diego area. Two years later, after Mexico inaugurated 
new president, the charges were dropped and Blan- 
cornelas returned Tijuana. 

the early 1980s, Tijuana was breaking free its 
traditional role party town for American sailors 
and teenagers. the center the change was drug 
cartel known the Arellano Brothers. They were stun- 
ningly violent victims were often not just killed, but 
tortured and dismembered and for years effectively 
controlled Tijuana, living openly and opulently. 

Unlike many local papers, Zeta did not shy away 
from the Arellanos. One cover story 1985 an- 
nounced, THE MAFIA INVADES BAJA CALIFORNIA. it, the 
paper peeled away some the mystery surrounding 
the gang, explaining how arrived Tijuana, the 
local officials the take, and even their addresses. 
response, Blancornelas says, the government 
bought every copy Zeta the street. Zeta re- 
sponded printing another batch, this time with 
CENSORED! splashed across the top. 

The paper was harassed from the start shots 
fired the office, break-in where nothing was 
stolen but the papers’ files were rifled through. 
Then, eight years after its founding, Zeta suffered its 
first casualty. 

Zeta’s cofounder, Félix, chronicled life Tijuana 
irreverent column, which signed “Félix the 
Cat.” was sort Page Six for the drug-running 
and high-society crowd, and loaded with innuendo. 

One favorite targets was Jorge Hank 
Rhon, local businessman who was elected mayor 
August 2004. Hank Rhon was the son one 
Mexico’s most prominent politicians, and came Ti- 
juana run the city’s storied race track, Agua 


Caliente, which the DEA has suspected 
money laundering. was also eccentric, owner 
private zoo with estimated 20,000 animals, 
and the host lavish parties. 

Hank and Félix were initially friends, and Félix 
was invited Hank’s parties, presumably 
would provide favorable coverage. But the two had 
unexplained falling out, after which persis- 
tently needled Hank his column, dubbing him (in 
reference Hank’s alleged appetite for cocaine) 
the “Abominable Snowman.” 

April 1988, not long after their friendship disinte- 
grated, Félix was murdered. Two assailants were 
caught and convicted few months later. Both worked 
security Hank’s race track, and one was Hank’s 
chief bodyguard. They acknowledged that they had 
hid the track after the murder, and according cov- 
erage Zeta, cashed 
$10,000 ticket while 
there. Hank, who has 
consistently denied any 


‘He’s arrogant 
and not 
generous with 
other reporters. 
But he’s also 
brave and has 
given his life 
Cause.’ 


involvement, reportedly 
paid for his chief body- 
guard’s defense. 

Blancornelas recalls 
the investigation, 
lack one. “They ar- 
rested two people,” 
says, “but never the in- 
tellectual author.” 
Every week since the 
killing, Zeta has run 
ad: “Jorge Hank Rhon, 
Why did your bodyguard kill me? Héctor ‘Gato’ 
Félix Miranda.” 


attack, and Zeta’s response it, would be- 
come part pattern. Blancornelas launched his 
own investigation, often scooping the police. 
times, though, became unclear which was more im- 
portant, the journalism the investigation itself. Soon 
after the killing, one Zeta cover announced, THERE 
WERE FOUR. Blancornelas says that the time knew 
only three suspects but decided publish the 
wrong number the hope that other papers, driven 
competitive zeal and desire prove Zeta wrong, 
would get the police divulge more information. 

the years following the assassination, Zeta’s 
erage continued center Félix’s murder, Hank, 
and, particularly the Arellano gang. 1997, Blancor- 
nelas wrote piece connecting one Arellano hench- 
man the murder two Mexican soldiers. Four days 
later, two cars cut Blancornelas off was the 
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way work and fired roughly 200 bullets into his car. 
Blancornelas was hit four times but survived because 
his driver, who died, shielded him. 

Since the attack, Blancornelas travels only be- 
tween home and work, and never without his pla- 
toon bodyguards. don’t the movies. 
house Friday afternoon and stay until Monday morn- 
ing. don’t leave for anything.” 

His reporting and sacrifices have made Blancornelas 
something cause célebre. He’s been profiled 
the Los Angeles Times and elsewhere, and has won 
raft U.S.-based awards. The general picture painted 

It’s image that irks many the local press 
corps. “Blancornelas wants think he’s the only 
honest journalist Tijuana, and it’s just not that 
way,” says Dora Elena Cortes, award-winning jour- 
nalist who has received her share threats for re- 
porting narco-trafficking. “He’s excellent re- 
porter. But he’s also magnificent p.r. man.” 

The distaste seems both ways. When name 
handful journalists plan contacting, Blancor- 
nelas says that most aren’t worth time. 

One local reporter, who preferred not named, 
talks respecting him but irked what the re- 
porter perceives Blancornelas’s mix haughtiness 
and paranoia. “The closer you get Blancornelas, the 
more you see him human being,” says the journal- 
ist. arrogant and not generous with other re- 
porters. But he’s also brave and has given his life 
cause. Both perspectives are true.” 

Other papers report the cartels, but rarely 
they dig deep Last year, for instance, the 
paper published piece the murder former 
state attorney, alleging complicity between the Arel- 
lanos and the local police. Francisco Ortiz Franco, 
the reporter who wrote the article, was con- 
cerned about the fallout that Blancornelas agreed 
put his byline instead. 

Blancornelas sixty-eight. had been talking 
about finally stepping back and handing Zeta the 
paper’s younger journalists, which includes his son. 
Then last June, Ortiz, the forty-eight-year-old writer 
and editor whom Blancornelas tried protect, was 
shot death his car, with his two children the 
back seat unhurt. Ortiz had just begun writing about 
drugs. Weeks before was killed, had published 
piece naming men who, with the appar- 
ent aid somebody the attorney office, 
had procured police Ortiz had also recently 
been hired Latin American press association 
take another look the Félix case. 

The murder brought international attention and 
federal-level investigation from Mexico City, first. 
But other trends continued. Despite the scrutiny the 
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case has brought, the investigation has languished; 
there have been arrests. Suspicions abound. Blan- 
cornelas says the state attorney called about the killing 
about ten minutes after happened. But the police, 
whose headquarters were just two blocks away from 
where Ortiz was shot, did not arrive for half hour. 

And again, Zeta seems have spearheaded the in- 
vestigation. named several Arellano gunmen said 
were responsible, well number police offi- 
cers said worked lookouts. “We know who 
killed Ortiz; we’ve published it,” says Blancornelas. 
“But the police haven’t done anything, not even in- 
vestigated dismiss our reporting.” 

Such lack accountability typical Tijuana, 
and fuels culture rumor and innuendo. When 
drug traffickers assassinate local official, the pre- 
sumption usually isn’t that was good guy who 
paid the price, but that was the pocket rival 
traffickers. (Some local observers who have com- 
plained about Blancornelas implied just that about 
him, but provided evidence.) 

Still, Blancornelas takes somewhat flexible view 
what constitutes journalism. One the first issues 
Zeta after Ortiz was killed was headlined, THE sus- 
Among the three named the article was 
Jorge Hank Rhon, who the time was the middle 
his mayoral campaign. 

Neither the police nor the investigators from the 
Committee Protect Journalists have uncovered evi- 
dence linking Hank Ortiz’s murder. Asked about 
it, Blancornelas acknowledges has evidence 
pointing the mayor. “We only said ‘suspects,’” 
says. “It was the police from there.” 

city where the truth almost impossible fer- 
ret out and the risks trying are high, it’s surprise 
that the man who stubbornly seeks answers the 

Giving tour Zeta’s newsroom one Monday 
morning, Blancornelas pokes his head into empty 
office. points, bit defensively, poster 
the wall: “It’s better lose your story than your 
credibility.” the office next door bank com- 
puters, and Blancornelas steps one. “This was 
Ortiz’s computer,” says. “We don’t let anybody 
use now.” 

Blancornelas insists that he’s not crusade. 
Few Tijuana believe it, and his habits undercut his 
case. “Seven years after was left for dead, often 
feel good,” says. have grandchildren. But 
other people have died. can’t sit. work Friday, Sat- 
urday, Sunday. All the time.” 

Has been worth it? 

“No. wish had just continued write about 
sports.” 


Eric Umansky writes the Papers” for Slate. 
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THE UNS PAUL REVERE 


Jan Egeland explains why all humanitarian crises 
are not created equal the eyes the press 


tsunami strikes southeast Asia, killing some 
300,000 people. The global media kick into over- 
drive and the world chips ease the 
suffering. Meanwhile, the bloodiest conflict since 
World War ravaging the Democratic Republic 
Congo, and killing tsunami’s worth people 
every nine months, but barely registering with the 
Western media. 

one understands this inconsistency better 
than Jan Egeland, the 
United Nations under- 
secretary-general for 
humanitarian affairs, 
who has struggled 
draw attention 
variety crises. 
was among the first 
sound the alarm 
the situation 
Darfur, which has 
since garnered consid- 
erable coverage and 
humanitarian assis- 
tance. And helped 
prod the Bush administration into ratcheting 
support for tsunami relief telling reporters that 
wealthy nations were often “stingy” with aid. Ege- 
land has had less success drawing attention the 
conflict the Congo, which has pulled seven 
nations, killed four million people, and involved 
unspeakably cruel tactics, such forcing parents 
watch their children are cooked and eaten. 
Nor has managed get the world notice the 
war northern Uganda. Fought largely kid- 
napped children, has killed least 100,000 peo- 
ple and driven many two million from their 
homes. These are the world’s two most under-cov- 
ered humanitarian disasters. May, 
Blake sat down with Egeland discuss the 
press coverage why some stories get attention 
and some and how that disparity affects the 
cycles misery and conflict. 


PETER BUSOMOKE/AFP/GETTY IMAGES 


Some crises get attention from the press and 
some, like those Uganda and the DRC, don’t. 
you see pattern the coverage? 

have, way, relevant background because was 
journalist and off for ten years. sympathize 
with the problems giving balanced and objec- 
tive view the world profit-oriented news mar- 
ket. the other hand, see how lottery for 
these people. You have twenty-five equally desper- 
ate communities 
playing this lottery 
for attention every 
week, and twenty- 
four lose and one 
wins. Earlier this 
year, tsunami victims, 
which make be- 
tween and per- 
cent those at- 
tend to, got per- 
cent the attention. 
Before that, Darfur 
got percent the 
attention. Northern 
Uganda and eastern Congo are among the losers 
our attention lottery, and find way incom- 
prehensible because terms drama, needs, cruel- 
ty, human touch, and heroic efforts help, the situ- 
ations there are par with the tsunami and north- 
ern Iraq and Afghanistan and Darfur. 


you have any sense why these places get 
less coverage? 

Number one, they’re endless cycle misery 
and people not like endless cycles. They like 
beginning, and they like end. Number two, it’s 
not clear who’s the good and the bad may 
with the tsunami. Nature bad, people are good, 
and aid workers succeed. It’s good story tell. 
Uganda it’s incomprehensible terror carried out 
elusive rebel force that nobody knows. eastern 
Congo it’s even murkier. It’s not just one rebel 


Jan Egeland northern Uganda 2003, mission draw international aid Africa. 
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movement, it’s twenty different armed groups. 
problem that the suffering the children the 
same. The responsibility help the same. And 
don’t have media attention, don’t get donor atten- 
tion, don’t get money, don’t get people there, 
and I’m not able help. 

Here are couple concrete indicators: 
time, got 100 percent what requested for 
the emergency phase the United Nations consoli- 
dated funding appeal for the tsunami. May, 
only amassed percent the $23 million asked 
for desperately poor people the totally neglected 
misery the Central African Republic. got 
percent for Ivory Coast. only got percent 
what asked for Uganda. 

It’s not totally automatic get humanitarian at- 
tention after get media coverage. And there are 
delayed reactions. interesting example that 
felt for while that the so-called CNN effect did not 
work Darfur because March 2003 got 
CNN and the BBC and Reuters and and AFP 
probably among the most important outlets for get- 
ting global attention. But took until August for 
receive money and get sizable operation the 
ground. Since then massive operation has come, 
and there’s generally good, continuous coverage. 
And that’s what hope create in, for example, 
northern Uganda. 


the implications the lack coverage are 
huge, terms aid. How about terms the 
potential for these conflicts resolved? 
either virtuous circle vicious circle. 
virtuous circle what saw with the tsunami. 
lot attention from media who say, “This 
outrage. has change.” And those who can 
make change then have wake up. And those are 
course the leaders capitals, the Security Coun- 
cil members. When gotten that kind out- 
rage the media you get political pressure, money, 
much larger presence humanitarian workers. 
And, turn, there more reporting, which creates 
more pressure, more money. 


once there’s certain momentum takes 
life its own and you longer have push 
get attention? 

Yes, takes life its own. was the first 
among the first cry out Darfur the end 
2003, and was really uphill for six months, from No- 
vember 2003 until April 2004, because the media did- 
n’t wake up. Some those who are the forefront 
now were totally unmovable. Since then, you don’t 
have push that much. northern Uganda, it’s also 
starting pick up. I’ve said, 30,000 kidnapped 
children the biggest untold story the world. 


What the conflict Uganda were suddenly 
get the quantity coverage that the Michael 
Jackson trial getting. How would the situation 
change? 

Hmmm. [Laughs.] don’t think would have 
little $53 million the $158 million had re- 
quested. probably would have asked for more 
than $158 million, too, because would ex- 
pecting able get more. Again, I’m talking 
about the vicious and the virtuous circles. 


Many the humanitarian community think this 
critical juncture Uganda’s history because 
there chance for peace. you worry that the 
opportunity could lost? 

feel may losing. The window may clos- 
ing. And the window was really there because for 
the first time established contact between the 
leadership the elusive LRA (Lord’s Resistance 
Army) rebels and the government Uganda. We’ve 
also gotten many more people putting down arms 
and have built strong humanitarian presence, 
which could return displaced people their home 
villages. All these things were sort waiting 
happen and there was not enough clout politically, 
diplomatically, even UN-wise, push them through. 
It’s interesting because the crisis Uganda be- 
comes big media issue, also goes from being han- 
died desk-officer level being handled ex- 
ecutives capitals. 


Many editors and reporters say the American 
public isn’t interested Africa African 
tragedies. you think this true? 

think the American public has proven many times 
that very interested Africa. And it’s actually 
wider coalition than many think interested. 
Darfur, the two groups that were most helping 
get the agenda were the Congressional Black 
Caucus, which generally seen being pretty left, 
and the evangelical Christians, who are generally 
seen pretty right. 


Will the crisis Uganda ever get much atten- 
tion the one Darfur? 

Maybe not tsunami even Darfur level, but 
think will rise. There are several countries very 
much involved trying stimulate the peace ef- 
fort. That’s new. There more donor money. There 
are many more journalists going. The challenge 
have exactly this: it’s more complicated story 
tell. there rebel movement killing its own 
people? Who’s behind it? The Western media want 
story that rational Western minds. And this 
not rational story. 
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It’s time for American journalism rise 
out its defensive crouch 


THE CROWDED 
THEATER 


DOUGLAS McCOLLAM 


hances are you’re reading this magazine, 

then you already know that the recent pum- 

meling Newsweek was just the latest 

series beat-downs administered the 
American press corps. For while, journalists were 
bearing (let’s face it, were never that popular 
begin with), but late the accumulation blows 
seems taking toll. Like boxer who has caught 
too many body shots, journalists are bent over gasp- 
ing for air. need new strategy for the coming 
rounds. 

Watching mild-mannered Newsweek editor Mark 
Whitaker dutifully make the rounds get mauled 
cable-news bullies May was particularly dispiriting. 
most his appearances, Whitaker looked like truant 
been frog-marched into the principal’s office. 
Obviously chastened the loss life caused rioting 
Afghanistan after the short item about desecration 
the Koran was pumped through the Arab press, 
Newsweek issued retraction and promised that the 
magazine would reevaluate how reports stories, most 
notably curbing the use anonymous sources. 

Poor “Anon.” Once was the journalist’s trusty 
sidekick, one who helped midwife vital stories that 
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might otherwise have been stillborn. But now every- 
where you look, civic-minded editors and consultants 
have the broom out and are swatting “anonymice” 
Shafer’s well-coined word). Much this exter- 
mination effort, appears, driven surveys show- 
ing that some readers dislike stories that rely anony- 
mous sources. And “gaining reader trust” the flavor 
the month American newsrooms. 

But the current obsession with sourcing misplaces 
focus the process rather than the product. Just 
people don’t care whether they got piece news 
from newspaper cable box the Internet, they 
ultimately don’t care came from quoted 
anonymous source. They care whether it’s right 
wrong (see Mark Felt and the Watergate scandal). 
Newsweek was forced into its humiliating atonement 
not because its source for the Koran-flushing allega- 
tion was anonymous but because went wobbly and 
his information couldn’t verified. Perhaps there 
would less that all sources were the record, 
but there would also whole lot less important 
news broken. would poor trade-off. 

the larger scheme, though, the attack 
Newsweek amounted shooting fleas with shotgun. 
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Prior substantiated charges Koran desecration had 
appeared the press without riots breaking out and, 
any case, are but small subset disturbing litany 
abuse against Muslim detainees American military 
prisons. The administration’s claim that Newsweek 
was blame for street rioting Afghanistan sort 
like company that spills 10,000 barrels gasoline 
river blaming the subsequent fire the bystander 
who dropped lit cigarette. Doesn’t that guy know 
how use ashtray? should more careful! 

The sustained campaign against 
the mainstream press has left even 
the once haughty crew The 
New York Times pensive and ten- 
tative. The paper’s internal report, 
“Preserving Our Readers’ Trust,” 
issued May, one the more 
depressing reads about journalism 
recent memory. Not because 
any revelations the report’s 
bland remedies (fewer anony- 
mous sources, more Openness 
readers), but rather that the whole 
exercise drenched the kind 
from 
which journalism served last 
refuge. The report dutifully out- 
lines how twenty-person “Credi- 
bility Group” (sob) divided into 
five subcommittees, met ten times 
for “extensive discussion” 
how preserve readers’ trust. Reading through the re- 
port’s neatly organized sections and subsections, the al- 
ternating Roman and Arabic numerals, couldn’t help 
but think the raucous editorial meeting portrayed 
the movie version the President’s Men, which 
the assembled editors playfully spit and scratched over 
what should the paper. When someone suggests 
that young Woodstein’s Watergate reporting, replete 
with anonymous sources, might lead the paper ruin, 
Jason Robards Ben Bradlee cocks his head and looks 
down the table, saying: “Then it’s our asses, and 
all have out and work for living.” 

That kind joie vivre (even allowing for fiction- 
enhancement) seems distant from today’s news- 
rooms. Nowhere the loss more apparent than 
the dearth undercover work. Once, going clan- 
destine was accepted tool newsroom’s report- 
ing kit. often produced spectacular results, going 
back Nellie Bly’s blockbuster indictment mental 
hospitals the late nineteenth century. Even smaller 
publications got the act. When Steve Brill started 
The American Lawyer, where used work, he’d 
send out reporters with phony slip-and-fall stories 
test lawyers’ ethics, enroll them dodgy law 
schools expose fly-by-night diploma mills. Both in- 
vestigations yielded illuminating exposés. 

Today the swashbuckling spirit that once encour- 
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aged such subterfuge flickering. Recently when The 
Spokesman-Review was investigating reports sexu- 
misconduct Mayor Jim West Spokane, hired 
computer expert pose minor trolling for sex 
Internet chat room. Sure enough West asked 
get together. But when the Spokesman-Review pub- 
lished that fact part larger story mis- 
conduct, Greek chorus editors appeared con- 
demn the paper. don’t permit deception; would 
not allow it,” Amanda Bennett, editor The Philadel- 
Inquirer, told Editor 
Publisher. The editors several 
other papers piled well. 
“This form undercover 
journalism that, thankfully, went 
out vogue the early 1980s,” 
Tim Franklin, editor the Balti- 
more Sun, told the magazine. 
Really? Why that? Dennis Ry- 
erson, editor The Indianapo- 
lis Star, made the subtext ex- 
plicit, noting that there were 
other ways get information 
and “with everyone challenging 
our credibility, have think 
about how we represent our- 
selves when pursue the 
truth.” 

course, also contributing 
the demise undercover work 
has been increasingly hostile 
legal environment. Ever since the Food Lion supermar- 
ket chain successfully sued ABC News over reporters’ 
lying their job applications part undercover 
story about sales rotten meat, cautious news execu- 
tives have shied away from any secret snooping that 
might produce lawsuit. Often forgotten the total 
amount damages ultimately awarded Food Lion: 
$2. matter. The prospect defending the case 
deterrent enough for many penny-pinching publish- 
er. These are the same corporate cost-cutters who are 
constantly justifying their penury citing hemorrhag- 
ing circulation. Declining readership and sagging news- 
stand sales have fed general malaise journalism, and 
combined with increasing corporate insistence 
profit margins percent percent, have put 
big squeeze print news. Staff cuts mean less enter- 
prise journalism and promote the sense among 
porters that lot important stuff doesn’t make into 
the newspaper. Things are hardly better television, 
where viewership the evening network news 
free fall and many cable television news shows draw 
fewer eyeballs than typical midweek edition The 
Wichita Eagle. 

Meanwhile, the same technological forces that have 
shrunk viewership and subscriber lists have also creat- 
new wolf pack nip the flanks the press herd. 
Increasingly, every utterance the so-called MSM 
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(mainstream media) scrutinized cadres blog- 
gers who have combined excess downtime with 
ready distribution network. their best, such blog- 
swarms represent welcome antidote sloppy jour- 
nalism and ensure that important information vetted 
and disseminated. their worst, they become gi- 
gantic amplifier for cranks and malcontents. 

The bleeding center this battle pits conservative 
bloggers against the MSM they despise. Let’s dis- 
pense with pleasantries the bloggers are correct 
that working journalists, group, are more liberal 
than the general population (the more interesting 
question, which one ever seems ask, why). For 
instance, recent survey the Annenberg Public Pol- 
icy Center showed that only percent journalists 
describe themselves politically conservative, 
compared with percent the public large. Much 
the ambient energy the conservative blogosphere 
dedicated forcing the MSM concede liberal 
bias. is, heart, sustained attack the idea ob- 
jectivity. It’s if, being partisans themselves, the 
right-wing bloggers can’t abide even the concept 
objective assessment fact. Nor can they imagine 
professionals who mistrust their own leanings, and try 
report past them. 

Objective journalism nurtured the assumption 
shared values. was the common burdens de- 
pression and war (world and cold) the last century 
that reinforced the idea objective press, high- 
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minded model adopted response excesses the 
earlier “yellow” journalism. That societal consensus 
was put the test, needless say, during the Viet- 
nam and Watergate eras. Since then, the notion con- 
sensus itself has come under increasing pressure both 
and out journalism, and many those 
tried stay the middle the road have gotten 
squashed the bench, the media, and Con- 
gress (studies voting trends Congress, for exam- 
ple, show that twice polarized was thirty 
years ago). The separation the polity into two even- 
divided camps has left precious room for mod- 
eration any walk public life, and the press 
among the institutions feeling the ideological squeeze. 

There question that malefactors like Jayson 
Blair, Jack Kelley, and multitude others have dam- 
aged the standing the press, and legitimately so. The 
list sins commission and omission journalists 
long. But that also true cops, doctors, corporate 
presidents, and accountants. doesn’t mean that 
hangdog press should stand mute its own defense. 
law there was once idea known the “clean 
hands” doctrine. stated that party who bore even 
slight responsibility for injury was barred from ar- 
guing his claims regardless the negligence others. 
That notion has largely disappeared from the law, but 
press critics still invoke similar standard, suggesting 
that mistakes some journalists call into question the 
entire journalistic enterprise. their meek defense 
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the profession, journalists too often are complicit 
that dangerous idea. 


eporters often seem perplexed the ven- 


Secretary Defense Donald Rumsfeld stepped the mi- 
crophones the Pentagon admonish that, these 
dangerous times, the press should “very careful” 
about said and printed. course, the opposite 


omous attacks directed them. They have true. turbulent times, the press should more out- 
hard time seeing that not much the not less. Rumsfeld’s comment recalls another 
bias that infuriates their critics the refusal old legal theory, that freedom speech does not extend 
admit any bias all. That line getting increasingly falsely yelling “fire” crowded theater. Journalists 
hard toe, suggest alternative that most re- should never false about anything. But for too many 
porters, whatever political camp, might find accept- the wake September 11, 2001, the whole world has 
able: ahead and admit obvious bias bias become crowded theater, and the press too often 
against power. presumption keeping with the being told ignore the gathering smoke. shouldn’t. 
profession’s tradition comforting the afflicted and af- 
flicting the comfortable. Some may still call liberal, Douglas McCollam contributing editor 


and the extent that 
suspicious the status quo, 
they would right 
way. But advocating ad- 
mitting active suspi- 
cion concentrated finan- 
cial and political influence 
and those who stand ben- 
efit from it, not the promo- 
tion any particular ideolo- 
gy, Cause, agenda. 

This stance puts journal- 
ists directly the crosshairs 
any ruling cadre, which 
just where they should be. 
coincidence that the 
two institutions most reli- 
ably opposed entrenched 
power the last century 
journalism and the judiciary 
are today under tandem 
assault. institutions 
have made habit raising 
prickly objections the will 
and beliefs the majority, 
often behalf the de- 
spised disenfranchised. 
And both institutions have 
been labeled “elitists” 
those who view such inter- 
ference antidemocratic 
unpatriotic, least pre- 
tend to. 

From the founding, the 
American press was meant 
reason Thomas Jefferson, 
stranger bad press cover- 
age, said that forced 
choose, he’d rather have 
newspapers and govern- 
ment than government and 
newspapers. the after- 
math the Afghan riots, 
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How the hip and ambitious coverage 
pop culture our most influential 


newspaper manages 


miss half the story 


OFF COURSE 


MICHAEL MASSING 


too many years ago, The New York 

Times was thoroughly high-minded 
its approach culture, consumed with 

opera and museums and classical music, 
that let critical trends popular culture pass un- 
remarked. With the entertainment business expanding 
into huge global combine reaching into every corner 
the American psyche, however, the Times has rec- 
ognized that, world-class newspaper and one 
need younger readers must approach the sub- 
ject with the same intensity and sense purpose 
brings politics and economics, and for the last 
decade has been moving that direction. More re- 
cently, the paper has been reorganizing its coverage 
culture adding staff, mapping out new beats, and 
better coordinating coverage among the relevant sec- 
tions, Arts Leisure, The Arts, and Business Day. Now, 
with culture staff nearly one hundred reporters, 
critics, and editors, the Times can ferret out news 
about pop culture like few other publications. 

Yet boosting its coverage this subject, the 
paper times seems have careened toward the op- 
posite extreme, eagerly chronicling every up-and- 
down tick the great fame-and-ambition sweep- 


stakes. Its reports TV, movies, pop music, video 
games, publishing, and advertising brim with news 
about boardroom struggles, mogul rivalries, high- 
stakes dealmaking, ratings shares, marketing strate- 
gies, publicity blitzes, technological innovations, 
branding, and franchising. The paper drawn the 
hot and the hip, glamour and buzz, the Wein- 
steins and Eisners, the Spielbergs and Bronfmans. With 
its heavy reliance sources inside the media busi- 
ness, the paper’s coverage times seems indistin- 
guishable from that Billboard, Variety, Advertising 
Age, and other publications aimed industry insiders. 

the process, the Times has neglected critical as- 
pect pop culture its effects society. With the 
entertainment world grown pervasive, with its prod- 
ucts thoroughly infiltrating the nation’s households, 
its influence kids, families, and communities has in- 
tensified well. Yet the Times, like most mainstream 
news media, pays all that only sporadic attention. 
When Janet Jackson exposes her nipple during half- 
time show, desperate housewife Nicollette Sheridan 
drops her towel during NFL promo, the paper will 
jump the story. When stations refuse air Sav- 
ing Private Ryan for fear being sanctioned, the 
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secretary education blasts PBS for distributing 
show about animated rabbit who visits friend with 
lesbian parents, the Times faithfully there. 

But public concerns about popular culture run much 
deeper than such incidents, and point stories that are 
not being written. poll 1,001 parents conducted 
last year the Kaiser Family Foundation, only per- 
cent expressed high levels concern about the Janet 
Jackson incident. But percent said they were “very 
concerned” that children are being exposed too 
much inappropriate content entertainment media, 
and another percent said they were “somewhat con- 
cerned.” these figures show, it’s not just conserva- 
tives who feel this way. “The vast majority parents,” 
said the foundation, “believe that sexual and violent 
content contributes children’s behavior.” 

what about it, Americans are much more 
conflicted. survey 1,505 adults conducted earlier 
this year the Pew Research Center for the People 
and the Press found that percent believe that gov- 
ernment control entertainment poses greater dan- 
ger than harmful programming, compared per- 
cent who felt the reverse. Yet when asked about spe- 
cific control measures, they were far more supportive. 
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For instance, percent said they favored stricter en- 
forcement government rules about content 
when children are likely watching; percent 
said they supported steeper fines for violations in- 
decency guidelines. 

some, all this might seem like yesterday’s news. 
has been nearly twenty years since Tipper Gore 
launched campaign urging recording companies 
place warning labels records containing explicit lan- 
guage. And has been six years since the shootings 
Columbine generated rash articles the effects 
violent programming kids. Yet far from ebbing, the 
issue has intensified pop culture grows ever more in- 
vasive, polymorphous, and perverse. episode 
Fox’s short-lived Keen Eddie, three men trafficking 
horse semen hire prostitute arouse their stud. 
the plastic surgery drama Nip/Tuck, character has sex 
with life-sized doll porn star and has threesome 
with hooker and guy named Christian. MTV’s 
Want Famous Face, young women undergo nose 
jobs, breast implants, and other forms surgery 
look like their favorite celebrities. shows like Sur- 
vivor and The lying, deceiving, and sheer 
meanness are not only tolerated but celebrated. (In the 
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Pew study, percent those surveyed expressed se- 
rious concern over reality shows which people “are 
made fun tricked.”) The Sopranos, one char- 
acter beats his girlfriend stripper) death and 
later killed Tony Soprano, who chops off his head 
and stuffs bowling-ball bag. The Internet, mean- 
while, gives youngsters access all sorts lewd and 
grotesque material the stroke key. 

The journalistic questions such fare provokes seem 
endless, and they extend far beyond the usual ones 
about sex and violence into the realms sociology, pol- 
itics, and religion. Consider, for instance, the surge 
religious fervor across the country. linked any 
way the growing reach, and grossness, popular 
culture? what extent does the spread evangelical 
Christianity represent reaction the language 


the surge 

religious fervor across 
the country linked 
the growing penetration, 
and grossness, 
popular culture? 


South Park and the lifestyles Sex and the City? With 
many shows built around the imperfections 
women’s bodies and the urgent need correct them, 
what effect has this had the health (both physical 
and psychological) young women? Even more urgent 
are the questions raised last November’s postelec- 
tion exit polls showing that “moral values” were top 
concern for many voters. Many journalists automatical- 
assumed that this finding referred such traditional 
issues abortion, gay rights, and school prayer, but 
might not also have reflected mounting discomfort 
with ads showing preteens low-rider jeans and kids 
miming the garb and gestures gangsta rap? March, 
Hillary Clinton, citing studies the impact violent 
images children, denounced violent video games, in- 
cluding one that encourages players “to have sex with 
prostitutes and then murder them.” How such stand 
likely play with voters and with the entertainment 
executives who have traditionally backed her? 
Answering these kinds questions requires ap- 
proach different from that involved investigating 
other social issues like welfare reform 
vouchers sending reporters into the field. re- 
quires talking parents and teachers, youth coun- 
selors and Little League coaches, young children and 
teenagers. requires speaking with psychologists and 
sociologists and drawing studies and statistics that 
can help provide context for the anecdotes gathered 
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from the field. Finally, requires fashioning all this 
into lively and insightful report. 

With such large culture staff and newshole, the 
Times would seem ideal position address the im- 
pact pop culture. And over the years has 
book reviews, op-eds, the magazine, and the style sec- 
tion, well the culture pages. Yet actual reported 
pieces the subject appear only rarely, making the 
paper’s culture coverage seem strangely out balance. 

Now would seem good time address this im- 
balance, for the Times has just named new culture 
editor, Sam Sifton. From 1990 1998, Sifton worked 
New York Press, then left become founding ed- 
itor Talk magazine. Arriving the Times 2002, 
became the deputy dining editor. For the last year, 
has participated with Jim Schachter, 
formerly editor the business section, for the top 
culture job. the winner, the thirty-eight-year-old 
Sifton will oversee what executive editor Bill Keller re- 
cently called, memo, “quite simply the finest staff 
culture journalists working anywhere, and working 
the top their game.” Sifton doubt being pelt- 
with ideas and suggestions, but, here, unsolicited, 
are some own. 


onday, May 23, was typical day the life 
culture the Times. The Arts section 
offered rumination three new muse- 
exhibitions the Jewish presence 
early New York, plus reviews dance, theater, classi- 
cal music, world music, and the “tribal textile arts 
show” the Seventh Regiment Armory indica- 
tion the paper’s deep commitment covering the 
arts. Top billing, though, went long feature titled 
SKATEBOARDING’S UPSTART DAYS, Sharon Waxman, one 
the paper’s Hollywood correspondents. recount- 
the tale Catherine Hardwicke, up-and-coming 
director Venice, California, who managed con- 
vince Sony Pictures Entertainment let her direct 
movie about the early history skateboarding. 
LONG, GARAGE. LAPTOPS ROCK, David Carr described how 
musicians “are using powerful laptop tools produce 
music that earlier age might have wailed out 
garage.” Inside, another Waxman article noted that 
Star Wars: Episode III had become the “year’s first 
movie blockbuster,” breaking box-office records for 
four-day opening. 

This being Monday, much the media ac- 
tion was Business Day. (For ten years now, the Mon- 
day business section has featured stories the enter- 
tainment and media industries.) FALL TV, THE NET- 
WORKS ARE PLANNING SOMETHING BORROWED, ran the head- 
line across the section’s front page. was the latest 
series Times pieces the new fall lineups. 
The article cited the usual array media buyers and 
strategists, one whom declared that was “shock- 
ing” that NBC “was leaving intact its sagging lineup 
Thursday, the biggest night the week for advertis- 
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ing.” column along the left-hand side the front 
page, also David Carr, described how two “very 
wealthy young men” were seeking break Holly- 
wood’s habit being “hooked the big opening 
weekend” releasing movies DVD and cable 
the same day their theatrical release. Inside were ar- 
ticles about the disappearance the comedian Dave 
Chappelle; new wrinkle the feud between the rap 
stars Rule and Cent; Nintendo’s efforts bolster 
its market share the video game console business; 
and Google’s recent introduction service that lets 
users build customized home page. 

was quite yeasty mix for single day, leavened 
with dashes celebrity and gossip. The harvest 
other days looks little different. Here’s brief sampler, 
culled from April and May: 

DVD producers “climbing the Hollywood food 
chain” 

the revival Radar magazine for the hip 

the move from New York Los Angeles the 
publishing industry “trend-setter” Judith Regan 

Hollywood’s welcoming “new crop 
moguls” 

PARIS INC., Paris Hilton’s burgeoning business 
empire 

Gawker, the “flagship chronicle Manhattan’s 
news and gossip” (offering blogs that are “sexy, ir- 
reverent, tad elitist, and unabashedly coastal.”) 

deal the founders Miramax (i.e., the Wein- 
steins) distribute video programs 

how CBS planning fill the void left its line- 
Everybody Loves Raymond 

how ABC, celebrating ratings comeback, 
rest its laurels” 

how ABC’s schedule “emits that ‘Housewives’ vibe” 

how Fox and UPN are aiming for young viewers, and 

how Fox, its fall lineup, sticking with the 

“tried and true” (no surprise, given that Fox fin- 

ished the season “as the top-rated network among 

those aged 49, the category most desired 
advertisers”) 

That last reference, eighteen-to-forty-nine-year- 
old viewers, fixture stories the Times. Ac- 
cording Nexis search, the phrase appeared more 
than 200 times the two-year period ending April 
2005. variant, “18 34,” appeared more than hun- 
dred times, often accompanied the words “most de- 
sirable,” “coveted,” and “sought after” advertisers. 
Back October 2002, the Times Magazine ran ar- 
ticle, headlined THE MYTH ‘18 34,’ Jonathan 
Dee, that disputed the idea that this age group 
special value advertisers; members the aging 
baby-boom generation, argued, have much more 
disposable income and make more lucrative 
market. remains true that many advertisers continue 
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pay premium for younger viewers. But the fre- 
quency with which the mentions this demo- 
graphic, and the reflexive, almost unthinking way it’s 
cited, captures the extent which the paper’s culture 
coverage has been penetrated the jargon and think- 
ing Madison Avenue and Hollywood. 

that same April-May period, meanwhile, found 
little reporting the social political effects cul- 
ture. The closest entry seemed March article 


Julie Salamon BIG BIRD SOLD OUT?) new deal 


distribute PBS children’s shows 24-hour commer- 
cial cable network, and the debate over whether 
not that was good for children. Amid the outpouring 
reports ratings sweeps and marketing cam- 
paigns, though, this piece was easy overlook. 


might pop culture covered differ- 
ently? One place begin looking for 
answer Orlando, Florida, which the 


the Bible Belt and has burgeon- 
ing population evangelical Christians. Mark Pinsky 
has covered religion for the Orlando Sentinel for ten 
years, and says has been struck how many 
evangelicals “feel besieged toxic popular culture. 
It’s public enemy number one. They see hyper- 
sexual and ultraviolent, and out their control. These 
people are stuck middle-class lower-middle-class 
tract houses, and they can’t get away from it.” 

Interestingly, Pinsky, the author forthcoming 
first-person book titled Jew Among the Evangelicals, 
says often finds himself agreement with the evan- 
gelical critique pop culture. has seventeen-year- 
old son and fourteen-year-old daughter, and they are 
not allowed watch school nights. don’t be- 
lieve kids hear see something and then out and 
it,” observes. don’t think that they see mur- 
der TV, going out and kill somebody.” 
But the literature “does suggest desensitizing and nor- 
malizing behavior that takes place,” says, adding, 
friend gave DVD Deadwood. have prob- 
lem with son watching that. But let him 
watch dumb-ass sitcom. not prudish people 
all, but let the stupidity such shows seep 
into their minds. It’s attitudinal. Twelve-year-olds who 
watch begin talking like thirty-year-olds their par- 
ents. You can see immediately.” 

Pinsky referred recent article fellow 
Sentinel reporter, Linda Shrieves, about “sitcom kids” 
children who mimic the behavior they see TV. 
“Though most watchdog groups fret about vio- 
lence and sex television,” Shrieves wrote, “some 
parents say they’re increasingly concerned about TV’s 
attitude problem. From cartoons sitcoms, the stars 
are now sassy children who deliver flip one-liners, put 
down authority figures and revel laugh track. And 
their attitudes are contagious. Formerly polite kids are 
eye-rolling and harrumphing, just like the 
kids television.” Douglas Gentile the National In- 
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stitute Media and the Family was quoted saying 
that “psychologists love slice many different 
ways, but boils down this: Kids copy what they 
see TV.” 

Gentile’s institute, based Minneapolis, one 
several nonpartisan groups the United States that 
seek guide parents pop culture. The groups are far 
less political than, say, the Parents Television Council, 
which headed the right-wing activist Brent 
Bozell and which generates many the indecency 
complaints that flood the FCC. its Web site, the Na- 
tional Institute Media posts reviews movies and 
video games, assessing their suitability for kids. Some 
are truly eye-opening. the video game “Grand Theft 
Auto: San Andreas,” writes, “Raunchy, violent and 
portraying just about every deviant act that criminal 
could think full, living graphics There are 


The market for pop culture 
doubt includes many 
the same people who 
express backlash outrage. 
This contradiction seems 
worth exploring. 


redeeming qualities this game for children. From 
glorifying drive-by-shootings delivering prostitutes 
their johns, this game teaches just about everything you 
wouldn’t even want your kids see.” the game, play- 
ers are rewarded for stealing guns and squad cars from 
police officers and brutally murdering them. the 
Web site, readers are urged sign petition tell the 
makers “Grand Theft Auto,” Take Two Interactive 
Software, “do the only decent thing: publicly apolo- 
gize and STOP KILLING COPS ENTERTAINMENT!” 
Last year, “Grand Theft Auto: San Andreas” was the 
top-selling video game the United States, with 5.1 
million units sold. Its popularity and violence raise ob- 
vious questions about its possible effects kids. 
the occasions when the runs articles about such 
questions, it’s usually its specialized Circuits section 
(recently reduced weekly page), which guaran- 
tees that many readers will not read them. 
The Washington Post, contrast, the subject has 
twice this year made page one. March, for instance, 
the Post ran front-page article about the popular 
game “Postal” (named after shootings postal work- 
ers). While violence has always been vital the 
game’s success, Ariana Eunjung Cha wrote, things 
have reached the point where even the game’s cre- 
ative team worries about excessive gore. Steve Wik, 
the team’s creative director, quoted saying that 


“too many games have become dependent violence 
for violence’s sake, and that has made violence bor- 
ing.” colleague feels that “some games are too dark 
for even his taste.” The article goes note that the 
surging popularity video games has “prompted 
backlash,” with number states introducing bills 
ban the sale violent games minors. 

The Post piece suggests another approach writing 
about pop culture probing the attitudes entertain- 
ment executives about the products they create. pio- 
neer the genre Ken Auletta’s “What Won’t They 
Do?” Published The New Yorker back 1993, re- 
counts his exchanges with various Hollywood figures 
about movies and shows that push the edge vio- 
lence and sex. His subjects range from Oliver Stone, 
who suggests that some criticism violent program- 
ming “borders censorship,” Debra Winger, who, 
the mother young boy, lashes out movies with 
gratuitous violence and kinky sex and who even 
let her son see Home Alone because the parents “are id- 
iots” and because the son, played Macaulay Culkin, 
takes too much joy committing acts violence. 

Most revealing Auletta’s conversation with Rupert 
Murdoch, the chairman 20th Century Fox. Murdoch 
tells Auletta his contempt for the liberal group-think 
Hollywood and its reflexive suspicion ideas like 
“family values.” Auletta then asks him whether Cur- 
rent Affair, nightly stew sex, scandal, and rumor 
produced Murdoch’s Fox network, has had coars- 
ening effect American life. “Coarsening?” Murdoch 
says, seemingly caught off-guard. don’t know. you 
were say there had been occasions when Current 
Affair has treated some subjects sleazily the past, 
have say yes.” adds, “If you want get 
and defend every film, every program, don’t it.” 

Since then, course, Murdoch has started the Fox 
News Channel. There, hosts like Bill O’Reilly and John 
Gibson inveigh against “Hollywood” and the “liberal 
media elite” for inflicting lurid movies and vulgar sit- 
coms the upstanding folks middle America. Need- 
less say, they almost never mention the part that Mur- 
doch’s own companies play this. Nor they ac- 
knowledge that much the proliferating junk they 
strenuously condemn served entertainment cor- 
porations seeking maximize their profits according 
the principles the unfettered market the same mar- 
ket that these conservatives noisily champion. This 
contradiction within conservatism rarely examined 
the Times other newspapers. 

One writer who has probed this issue Thomas 
Frank. his book, What’s the Matter with Kansas?, 
writes, “The truth that the culture that surrounds 
and that persistently triggers new explosions 
backlash outrage largely the product business 
rationality.” 


made writers and actors, who answer editors 
and directors and producers, who answer senior 
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vice presidents and chief executive officers, who an- 
swer Wall Street bankers, who profits 
above all else. From the megamergers the media gi- 
ants the commercial time-outs during the football 
game the plots the Hollywood movies and the 
cyberfantasies Wired and Fast Company and For- 
the market that our such sharp-tongued in- 
sulter “family values” and such zealous promoter 
every species social deviance. 


rank does not dwell much who makes 

that market. doubt includes many the 

same people who express backlash outrage. 

This contradiction, too, would seem worth ex- 
ploring. Those who produce toxic products often argue 
that they’re simply giving the market what wants. 
Even one accepts that defense, it’s still possible that 
such fare could have undesirable effects feed sense 
insecurity and dismay. Last November, the ran 
lively and informative piece how the ratings 
shows like Desperate Housewives are high con- 
servative red states liberal blue ones. The piece 
quoted experts noting that those who most strenuously 
denounce salacious programs are often those 
most drawn them. Unfortunately, the article did not 
quote any viewers, nor did seek inside any real 
communities see what ordinary Americans might 
have say about these shows. (By the way, Desperate 
Housewives was the eleventh-most-watched show 
among two-to-eleven-year-olds last year.) 

Despite that oversight, Frank’s account refresh- 
ing, because, unlike many journalists, takes seri- 
ously the anger and frustration that many ordinary 
Americans feel about the culture around them. His 
central thesis that corporate elites have effectively 
taken the backlash outrage ordinary people and di- 
rected liberals, thus helping those elites win elec- 
toral office, which they then use adopt economic 
policies that further enrich corporations the ex- 
pense these same ordinary people. Whether not 
one agrees with this analysis, Frank convincingly 
shows that it’s impossible grasp the current politi- 
cal dynamic America without understanding pop 
culture and how ordinary Americans view it. 

The same true for the rest the world. American 
movies, shows, and pop music have conquered for- 
eign lands with far more ease than have American 
armies. (In From Beirut Jerusalem, Thomas Fried- 
man describes how two journalists traveling taxi- 
cab Beirut were stopped bunch fierce-look- 
ing militiamen. When the militiamen learned that one 
the journalists was from the Dallas Times Herald, 
they pointed their guns him shoot, then de- 
manded know, “Who shot J.R.?” Breaking into 
howls laughter, they let the car pass.) But all those 
satellite dishes pulling down the signals Howard 
Stern and The Real World have doubt generated 
much reaction and animosity. And what about all 


those sadistic action pics churned out Hollywood 
and avidly marketed abroad? what degree have 
they fed the bloodlust jihadis and suicide bombers? 
You rarely read about this our top papers. 


early June, was completing this article, the 
Times finally ran piece that took serious look the 
issue culture and its impact. Written Bruce 
Weber, described bitter dispute high school 
the town Muhlenberg, Pennsylvania, over The Buf- 
falo Tree, novel set juvenile detention center 
that includes scene communal shower which 
adolescent boy becomes sexually aroused. After 
sixteen-year-old student complained school board 
meeting about having read this, the board voted 
ban the book, and the next morning all classroom 
copies had been collected and stored vault the 
principal’s office. Weber noted, Muhlenberg, while 
conservative politically and with growing evangelical 
population, “is not militantly right wing,” and “even 
the more vociferous opponents the book did not in- 
sist come off the school library shelves.” The school 
board’s vote set off period “unusual activism,” 
with students circulating petitions, teachers preparing 
defenses the book, and letters both sides ap- 
pearing the local paper. The schools’ superinten- 
dent tried broker compromise, but one teacher 
observed, “The Buffalo Tree isn’t coming back any- 
time soon.” Overall, the piece provided sensitive and 
insightful look knotty cultural issue. 

doubt thorough search Times coverage re- 
cent years would turn other stories like this. But they 
remain rare. Now that the paper has new culture edi- 
tor, might see more them? Sam Sifton declined 
interviewed for this article, but did speak with the 
man who, all accounts, remains the real power 
culture the Times: Frank Rich. Like his mentor Arthur 
Gelb, who for decades dictated the paper’s tastes the 
arts, Rich the Times’s culture czar, though exer- 
cises his power with far more discretion. Rich’s 
weekly columns, routs the indecency police, roasts 
right-wing politicians, and flays religious hypocrites, 
creating the ideological climate which the culture 
staff operates. After more than two years the front 
page the Arts Leisure section, his column April 
returned the op-ed page. Rich himself was assigned 
new office the tenth floor the Times, where the 
opinion pages are housed, but will also retain his old 
office the fourth floor, where culture roosts, and 
from which has played instrumental part the re- 
making the culture department. 

That process began under Howell Raines. be- 
coming executive editor the Times, Raines had am- 
bitious plans for building its circulation. The goal was 
corral more readers, and two the largest potential 
pools were affluent readers nationwide and the young. 
The key getting both, Raines believed, was improving 
the Times’s “back the book” sections. his long, self- 
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retrospective the May 2004, 
Raines wrote that get readers between the ages 
twenty and forty, “you have penetrate the worlds 
style and popular culture.” For national readers, men- 
tioned those same two subjects plus entertainment and 
travel critical. Improving the coverage these areas, 
wrote, would help “to lure national readers who 
wanted use the Times experience the New York- 
ness New York which say point view that 
could not found their local papers.” 

Among the decisions Raines faced after taking over 
the paper was naming new editor for Arts Leisure. 


most readers 
really need know 
which network delivers 
the most eighteen-to- 
forty-nine-year-olds 


For suggestions, turned Frank Rich. Rich, turn, 
mentioned Jodi Kantor someone watch for the de- 
partment. The New York editor Kantor was 
only twenty-seven, but she had the hip, edgy sensibility 
that was seen the route young readers, and she 
was hired March 2003. Before Raines could proceed, 
Jayson Blair intervened, but Bill Keller, his successor, 
decided pursue the process. prepare culture 
plan, Keller appointed committee that included Rich, 
Kantor, Adam Moss, Steve Erlanger, and Michael Kim- 
melman, among others. The blueprint they produced 
called for restructuring beats, improving coordination 
between the various sections responsible for culture, 
and increasing the emphasis reporting. 

“We wanted beef our reporting culture, es- 
pecially time when culture coverage decline al- 
most everywhere journalism,” Rich told me. 
had huge expansion our coverage.” the report- 
ing culture has been strengthened, has the re- 
porting its business side. Rich noted, it’s become 
hard “separate the coverage show business from 
the coverage the show. There’s been complete 
changeover every cultural field. When began 
theater critic, Broadway shows were produced rich 
people like David Merrick and Alexander Cohen. Now 
Broadway dominated Clear Channel and Disney. 
Look independent movies today they’re produced 
companies like New Line, which owned Time 
Warner, the biggest media company the world. 
big money and large corporations take over the busi- 
ness, that becomes part the story.” 

asked Rich about the idea doing more reporting 


from the field about the social impact culture. 
sounded dubious. Such reporting, said, “has 
done very carefully.” cited the Columbine shootings 
and the initial reports that the perpetrators were influ- 
enced The Matrix. “That turned out not true.” 
went on: “I’m skeptical determinist correspon- 
dences. Michael Medved, the conservative critic, has 
observed that the generation raised Knows 
Best produced the sixties.” Rich cited the case his 
own two sons: “All they did high school was listen 
hip hop and watch video games. They saw Quentin 
Tarantino young age. rarely censored what they 
did. Now one the age twenty-five has just had 
book published division The New York Review 
Books. Another studying fiction Harvard and 
wants novelist.” did not have the presence 
mind suggest that the kids renowned cultural 
critic like Rich might have one two more cultural ad- 
vantages over most kids the country. 

But pursuing the point, asked, Wouldn’t the 
Times’s coverage benefit from sending reporters into 
local communities talk with parents, teachers, and 
counselors? “It’s all anecdotal,” Rich said. “No one 
seems able agree what all means.” 

wondered, though, reporting culture its ef- 
fects would any more anecdotal than, say, reporting 
class America, subject which the just 
published very extended series, most consisting 
anecdotes about individuals, backed occasion- 
citations from studies and experts. Given those near- 
one hundred people the Times culture staff, 
would hurt spare one two visit Florida 
Kansas Colorado and report back the debates over 
pop culture taking place there? really necessary 
run all those stories about the new fall lineups? 
most readers really need know which network 
wins the ratings war delivers the most eighteen-to- 
forty-nine-year-olds advertisers? they really need 
apprised the every move Paris Hilton and 
Harvey Weinstein? The Times does good job giving 
its readers around the country taste New York. Isn’t 
time gave its New York readers more taste 
what’s going the rest the country? 

did, the Times could help spark debate about 
pop culture and its consequences. And that itself 
would healthy. Looming over every discussion 
this subject the threat censorship. That threat se- 
rious. But contrary Oliver Stone’s fear, the mere dis- 
cussion whether some forms pop culture hurt so- 
ciety does not constitute censorship. Given its vast in- 
fluence, the Times, covering pop culture more fully, 
could help get national discussion going. That, turn, 
might give entertainment executives new 
apart from FCC fines congressional intervention 
consider the social effects what they produce. 


Michael Massing, contributing editor the author 
Now They Tell Us: The American Press and Iraq. 
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ASSOCIATION 


Announces the winners the 46th annual 
John Swett Awards for Media Excellence 


The California Teachers Association proud honor the winners the 2004 John 


Swett Awards for Media Excellence. These awards recognize individual journalists, 

publications and stations for their dedication excellence covering education. 

Maria Luisa Arredondo, Opinion, Los Angeles, for Series Single 
Subject/ 
Jill Tucker, Oakland Tribune, for Feature Story, “Can You Spell Mortify?” 

Grace Rauh, The Fremont Argus, Series Single Subject/Theme, “Hazing” 
Anne Gelhaus, Resident, San Jose, for Continuous Coverage 
Education Issues 

Amy Wicks, The Willow Glen Resident, San Jose, for Feature Story, “Vibe 
Cupertino for Continuous Coverage Education Issues 
Kathryn Baron, KOED-FM Public Radio, San Francisco, for Continuous 
Coverage Education Issues 

Kathryn Baron, KOED-FM Public Radio, San Francisco, for Feature, “Brown 
Board Education, 50° Anniversary” 

Jeffrey Callison and Benjamin Jonas-Keeling, Public Radio KX]Z, 
Sacramento, for Talk Show/News Program, “Insight-Charter Schools” 


WV 


KPFA-FM Morning Show, Berkeley, Show/News Program 


Noel Cisneros, San Francisco, Locally Produced Show, “Separate and 
Unequal” 

Univision KMEX-TV Channel 34, Los Angeles, for Locally Produced Series, 
“34 Lado” 

KPIX-TV CBS, San Francisco, Series Single Subject/Theme, “Schools 


Congratulations the winners 


Barbara Kerr, President David Sanchez, Vice President Dean Vogel, Secretary-Treasurer 
Carolyn Doggett, Executive Director Bob Cherry, Associate Executive Director 


Becky Zoglman, Manager, Communications Mike Myslinski, Media Specialist 
California Teachers Association/National Education Association 
www.cta.org 
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The author scoured the blandscape for paper like 
Bill Hanna’s Mesabi Daily News, only learn that 
the spark greatness burns both ways 


QUEST FOR FIRE 


MICHAEL SHAPIRO 


believe that had finally found the 
small-town newspaper romantic 
heart’s desire, what drew Vir- 
ginia, otherwise unremarkable town the heart 
Minnesota’s vast Iron Range, was not the story Mary 
Peliska’s sacking after seventeen years director 
the town animal shelter but rather Bill Hanna’s letter 
his 10,000 readers reminding them why his paper 
was telling the story its familiarly relentless way. 
Not that should have felt the need explain 
himself, because Hanna has been editing the Mesabi 
Daily News for twenty years and people know him. 
They stop talk him Popper’s, one the sixteen 
remaining bars Virginia’s main street, the re- 
built Sawmill, big, airy bar near the freight rail tracks 
Route 53, the Whispering Bird, the spectacu- 
larly out-of-place Jamaican restaurant nearby Gilbert 
where Hanna sometimes takes his dinners the bar, 
the better let people come and tell him how 
much they love hate the paper. 
cannot get enough this. Hanna fifty-four years 
old. has been married twice and currently bach- 
elor. lives rented apartment downtown Vir- 


hat sold Bill Hanna, what made 
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ginia. His hair white and long and combs straight 
back greaseless pompadour. His face narrow and 
slides into fleshy chin. His physique suggests man 
not given long hours the gym. Bill Hanna spends 
long hours the office. His staff four reporters, two 
editors, two sports writers, and one photographer 
know that all but impossible arrive earlier stay 
later than Bill. 

edits newspaper that has won many nation- 
and state journalism awards that displays only the 
first-place plaques. Yet even its readership slips 
percent year, the paper manages profit mar- 
gins between percent and percent not un- 
heard of, but the high end the industry’s scale. 
This Virginia, Minnesota, where the closest four- 
year college hour’s drive away Duluth, where 
faces daily and weekly regional competitors, and 
more significantly, where the local economy has yet 
recover from the devastation the 1980s, when the 
iron mines began closing and people lost their jobs 
and moved away. The Mesabi Daily News does not 
focus-group its readers the hope gleaning what 
they want. Rather, decides for them. Sometimes 
makes its readers angry. Very angry. did its han- 
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dling the story Mary Peliska’s summary dismissal. 
Hanna took the angry calls. argued back. Then 
wrote: 

“It does good for any this business 
urge readers, ‘Hey, don’t shoot the messenger.’ 
comes with the territory,” began column after ten 
days letters complaining that the paper had failed 
show balance, that had taken private matter pub- 
lic, that was doing “great harm” not only the shel- 
ter but the animals themselves, say nothing the 
damage was inflicting “the trust the people 
who live here and their children.” Hanna printed their 
complaints the paper’s Saturday Orchids and 
Onions page. And anyone had any doubt about what 
expect the next days’ and next weeks’ papers, 
quickly put that question rest. will, wrote, 


wondered whether 
was glimpsing future 
where the wall between 
opinion and fact vanishes 
the face single 
clear and powerful voice. 


“continue the messenger the issue when 
ranted other words when there something 
new report. And sure there will also continue 
more firing directed the messenger. That’s fine, 
can take 

spent weeks looking for newspaper like the 
Mesabi Daily News and editor like Bill Hanna. 
wanted know that the great, bland sea which 
much daily journalism floats there were still small 
newspapers that people felt compelled read, put 
out people who enjoyed what they did and edited 
someone who insisted that the romance that had 
brought him the business was not dead. called 
everyone knew, and asked them call everyone 
they knew, the hope finding small and, all 
likelihood, little-known paper that had relationship 
with its readers, intimacy that made those readers 
feel the paper was theirs. 

seized whatever recommendations got. read 
paper after paper, liking some, skipping quickly over 
others, seeking more and not finding it. Much what 
read was, the late John Gardner wrote unin- 
spired prose, “not actively bad.” was 
sive, but showed little, any, spark and imagination. 
reflected little risk, but rather keen eye missing 
night meeting. 

Then, someone from east coast newspaper asso- 
ciation sent note from someone from the Minnesota 


Newspaper Association who said she had heard but 
knew little about small paper the middle 
nowhere that was said good things. logged on, 
found the site, and was suddenly the middle the 
contretemps over Mary Peliska’s banishment from the 
animal shelter. read on. scrolled forward. searched 
backward. And after week reading, decided 
much like man who needs forever recognize that 
has fallen love that had found paper. 

For what had detected the many stories read, 
well the commentary Hanna, was quality 
that has become frighteningly rare newspapers: 
personality. 

course, every newspaper assumes has per- 
sonality, just all people assume they have personali- 
ties, too. Both are right. But that does not mean they 
are interesting personalities. Sometimes, oftentimes, 
they can quite dull. 

The Mesabi Daily News was anything but dull. 
was messy. was loud. was, times, little goofy. 
was prone anger and outrage and certainty both 
the validity its views and the foolishness its 
foes. reflected Bill Hanna’s personality, rather 
refinement the personality that Hanna brought with 
him after years journalistic wandering deposited 
him tiny newsroom the middle the Iron 
Range. 

Hanna throwback: the editor whose beliefs 
shape what people take important and true. 
tradition both noble Hodding Carter’s Delta De- 
mocrat-Times and loathsome Jimmy seg- 
regationist Jackson Daily News. first thought that 
Hanna’s paper had stumbled upon vestige 
journalism’s past. But the more saw the Mesabi 
Daily News and the way Hanna edited it, the more 
wondered whether was glimpsing future where 
the wall between opinion and fact vanishes the face 
single clear and powerful voice. blog, were, 
with staff. 

The news that people talked about Virginia 
and talk they did; this region where voter turnout 
hovers around percent was the news they read 
Hanna’s paper. was news because had decided 
was news. They might call argue, and Hanna, who 
does not screen his calls, would listen. they got suf- 
ficiently under his skin, would argue back, hang up, 
and emerge from his tiny office and say something 
ripe that one his reporters would feel compelled 
write down and tape the wall. Like “whirlpool 
this shit.” 

Twenty years after moving Virginia, Hanna had 
become something that, admits, seemed beyond 
imagining when was covering, among other beats, 
the South Dakota legislature for The Associated Press: 
powerful man. And unlike big-city editor, whose 
power shared with counterpart the editorial 
board and diffused through staff, Hanna’s power was 
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his and his alone. The Mesabi Daily News had be- 
come, for better worse, him. 

was this very quality that made people love his 
paper and which, quickly saw, drew it. But 
outsized personalities come with costs. Bill Hanna 
had unintentionally found way out the lifelessness 
that afflicts many newspapers, had stumbled 
onto path that might once again make papers must 
rather than should read, had also revealed the per- 
ils voice strong risks drowning out all others? 

don’t consider myself powerful man,” Hanna 
says. “Do understand that that’s what this has 
evolved into? Yes. But it’s not something sought.” 


ill Hanna not “Iron Ranger.” “pack 
sacker,” which means came the Iron 


from someplace else. That that some- 
place else Northeast Minneapolis 


nounced Hanna invariably and with considerable 
pride nordeast beside the point. might 
well from, say, Wisconsin. Such the culture the 
Iron Range, where the discovery one the world’s 
richest iron deposits the late nineteenth century 
the Mesabi range drew population from points 
distant and disparate Eastern Europe, the Baltics, and 
Scandinavia. The mining was done underground until 
became clear that the quickest way extracting the ore 
was digging big holes. Over thousand pits, large 
and small, would dug the decades come. While 
the miners found nobility the work and great pride 
their political and skills; Republican 
the range risked death loneliness the work it- 
self left deep and profound gouges the land, much 
that even when pit could yield more ore and 
groundwater filled the void, the pits remained vast, 
dark, and ugly. People the range talk with certain 
mistiness about the natural beauty their home. 
pretty place but, truth told, there are places more 
beautiful. Perhaps the contrast with the pits that 
makes the forest and lakes that surround them much 
more wonder behold. 

was the Finns who came with the term “pack 
sacker.” Being “pack sacker” not, itself bad 
thing. just means that you are different. Hanna in- 
sistent pressing the point that nordeast Minneapo- 
lis bears many cultural and social similarities the 
Iron Range. But all his protestations cannot undo the 
fact that everyone knows that Hanna comes from the 
Twin Cities. 

graduated from the University Minnesota 
1973 and spent nine months South Dakota the 
Mitchell Daily Republic before moving the Sen- 
tinel, small daily Fairmont, Minnesota, where his 
editor told him, “You’re probably going bounce 
around,” before adding, “you’re going find place 
and will fit.” 

thought that Fairmont might fit. stayed for 
four years eternity for young journalist who saw 
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himself going places, perhaps the Minneapolis Star Tri- 
bune before moving Las Cruces, New Mexico. 
His first marriage ended and his wife and two children 
moved back Minnesota. Eager closer his son 
and daughter, took the job with the AP, covering 
the South Dakota statehouse. read about opening 
for news editor the Mesabi Daily News, and was 
hired there, along with his second wife. His daughter 
soon afterward took perilously ill and, after years too 
many absences from home the interests work, 
wanted badly remain near her. 

Virginia, however, walked into newsroom 
that was having troubles its own. The staff had re- 
cently unionized and negotiations had been, best, 
nasty. Editors had come and gone and the paper, 
Hanna would later say, “was not very good.” night 
meeting seemed too mundane cover and prede- 
cessor had imposed inexplicable ban features. 
The staff regarded Hanna another line editors 
who worked the pleasure the management they 
distrusted. Things were bad that Hanna finally felt 
compelled confront one reporter and ask that she 
meet his eye and not walk away when spoke. 

Still, had stumbled into great, painful, story. 
The mines that had produced the iron for all the ar- 
maments used the American military World War 
had since the 1950s been yielding ever less ore. 
Mines closed, and with them ancillary businesses. Fam- 
ilies were leaving the Iron Range such numbers that 
Hanna began dispatching reporters the Twin Cities 
chronicle the lives those who told how much 
they wanted return home. There were local stories, 
too, child and spousal abuse the drinking, always 
part life the range, got heavier. The state, show- 
ing rare prescience, had since the 1940s imposed tax 
mine owners based the tonnage they extracted, 
and established commission determine how that 
money might spent when the mines were empty. 
Hanna, who could never resist political story, had 
steady one St. Paul, the legislature debated how 
revive the dying Iron Range. 

Twenty years later, pockets recovery dot the 
range and the remaining mines run all day, every day. 
But the future the area remains contentious that 
statewide elections are determined the often bitter 
struggle between those who see promise through eco- 
nomic development and those who believe lies 
preserving what remains the range’s unspoiled land 
and water. Think snowmobilers versus canoeists. 

Hanna has strong beliefs about the range and 
shares them with his readers. is, put mildly, 
champion development; much that his paper 
endorsed George Bush 2000 and again, implicit- 
ly, 2004 side-by-side comparison the candi- 
dates left doubt where the paper stood) primarily, 
Hanna explains, because Bush was friend gov- 
ernment regulation. The paper serves readership 
that overwhelmingly Democratic. 
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know I’m lightning rod and don’t like being 
that,” Hanna says. don’t wake the morning ask- 
ing, ‘Who can piss off?’ you’re going strong 
paper here, the peril that going tar- 
get sometimes.” 


irginia city 9,000 that produces little 

the way news. There murder per- 

haps once every other year, and aside from 

the occasional car accident and fire, not 
much occurs stir editor’s heart. Hanna under- 
stands that there point waiting for things 
happen because they generally never do. holds few 
staff meetings and seldom makes assignments. Instead, 
his reporters are generally free venture where their 
reporting takes them. The paper covers area with 
radius fifty miles that includes about dozen towns. 
Reporters, however, cover meetings only when there 
the promise something newsworthy. That means 
few reports from plenary sessions, school-lunch 
news from the board education, chamber com- 
merce grab-and-grin photographs. Some readers com- 
plain about this, but not nearly many who might 
their school’s hockey game not covered. The two 


Reporters who have 
worked for Hanna, 
well those who still 
do, speak him 
editor they did not 
want disappoint. 


sportswriters spend good deal their time taking 
dictation. 

Hanna’s annual newsroom budget 
$350,000. recognizes that while his publisher 
man who loves newspapers, there point ask- 
ing him for more. could justify least five more 
positions,” says. “But ain’t gonna happen.” The 
paper has copy desk, layout staff, sports ed- 
itor. take obits,” Hanna says. “It doesn’t bother 
me.” 

and his city and regional editors who, like 
Hanna, also report and write lay out pages, does 
Linda Tyssen, reporter who doubles the editor 
the lifestyle page. They are their own wire editors. 
Tyssen, former English teacher, was hired 
proofreader she’d grown the range, left, 
married, divorced, and, like many others 
moved away, returned but Hanna made her re- 
porter and lost the position. Stories are edited one 
four editors, Hanna among them. Even those who 
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admire him most not describe him genius 
with pencil. 

His newsroom cramped and his office the size 
cell. The walls are paneled. His desk small and 
piled with newspapers various shades yellow. 
antique ticker tucked under bookshelf that 
lined with souvenir shot glasses, beer steins, and 
plates collected the rare vacations allows him- 
self; tries, and often fails, resist calling when 
away. There are photographs his children near 
his computer. too small space anything but 
mess. The office once had door, but gone. 
There little distance between Hanna and his staff. 

Hanna likes his reporters write long and not nec- 
essarily often. don’t believe story quotas,” Hanna 
says. speaks bursts; his voice deep and clear. 
treat them like adults. job encourage them. 
know that sounds trite.” Reporters who have worked 
for Hanna, well those who still do, speak him 
editor they did not want disappoint not be- 
cause they fear him but because they recognize that 
return for the rotten pay (the starting salary $17,000 
and rises only $30,000) and the claustrophobic of- 
fice they have boss who will let them pursue most 
stories they want, though not every one. 

remember when first came here, asking Bill 
could write column, and said, ‘That’s great 
says Angie Riebe, who has been the paper for 
nine years and has turned down offers from larger pa- 
pers. “‘Write column. Anything you want.’ seems 
that was always that easy.” 

Hanna’s approach all but assures that his paper will 
lack quality that many other editors value: consis- 
tency. His paper can good one day and decidedly 
less the next. There are stories that could use the 
hand deft copy editor. 

its best days the paper will devote perhaps 
quarter the front page and half inside jump 
page to, say, four-part, two-story-a-day series drugs 
and violence the Iron Range. story the dis- 
proportionately high number cases diabetes 
among the Chippewa living the village Bois Fort 
Bend. long and poignant feature onetime 
sportswriter whose family struggling with his wors- 
ening multiple sclerosis. There lot political news, 
especially from St. Paul. Hanna nut for political sto- 
ries, and the series stringers he’s hired cover the 
state capital know that little makes him happy 
profile colorful state legislator, especially 
someone the paper has endorsed. 

Hanna regularly fronts stories from Washington and 
abroad this despite the received wisdom that read- 
ers are interested only what immediate con- 
cern them. does not have the luxury zoned 
editions, and even did, hard imagine him 
not running feature on, say, fishing guide distant 
Ely for readers Virginia, fifty miles away. 

generally gets along with his publisher, Scott As- 
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bach, who succeeded his father the job. Scott As- 
bach man gushing with ideas that not neces- 
sarily follow from one the next. sixty-two and 
talker. Early on, admits and Hanna does 
not disagree tried too hard assert himself and 
impose many the ideas developed sales- 
man upon editor who was not necessarily recep- 
tive. Asbach complained his father, who told him 
was free fire Hanna long could hire some- 
one better. Asbach understood his father, who had 
had his run-ins with Hanna, too, mean that, his 
view, would find better editor. 

The paper was for many years part the Murphy 
McGinniss group, small chain dailies and weeklies. 
But seventeen months ago, the chain was split and 
sold. The Mesabi Daily News now owned Supe- 
rior Publishing Inc., which based Wisconsin. As- 
bach and Hanna worry about uncertain future 
under new corporate master. For the moment, how- 
ever, those fears appear unfounded. “The paper 
meeting exceeding all our expectations,” Superior’s 
president, Charles Johnson, says, dryly. this, ex- 
plains, means its editorial content, its earnings, 
and its ability maintain “an active involvement 
the community.” 

What the paper had say about the firing Mary 
Peliska reflects nothing not “active involvement.” 
This happened March, and Hanna could not have 
asked for more story. love it,” says. “Number 
one someone had defend herself. Number two 
animals. Little kids and dogs, that’s what really riles 
people. Number three taxpayer money. Beautiful 
elements. Someone called and asked, ‘Why did you 
use the word ‘turmoil’ the story?’ said, think 
that’s turmoil.’ The person said, think you’re being 
flip with me.’” 

The word appeared the headline 1,800- 
word front-page story that spared detail the in- 
tricacies and unanswered questions involving the local 
humane society board’s decision let Peliska go, and 
the subsequent decision three her co-workers 
quit protest. The story was sympathetic Peliska 
“Mary Peliska has been the face the animal shel- 
ter for years, caring for abandoned dogs and cats, 
reunited people with lost pets The spokes- 
woman for the board, meanwhile, declined com- 
ment. This proved unwise. 

Peliska’s was familiar name the pages the 
Mesabi Daily News. She had kept the paper well 
stocked with popular photographs pets need 
homes, but had also been especially helpful source 
one the biggest stories recent memory: the 
discovery 250 cats living house with two 
women decidedly eccentric ways. This not sug- 
gest that Mary Peliska enjoyed special treatment the 
Mesabi Daily News. She had been fired without ex- 
planation, and the people who had done the firing 
had, with their silence, made Hanna angry. 


“Let’s put aside the mumbo-jumbo word games,” 
wrote editorial the day the story broke. “All this 
national security-type secrecy just fly His 
outrage was contagious; the days that followed, 
people who had read heard about Mary Peliska 
called her and wrote her and began picket the 
humane society her behalf. 

Still, the board refused comment. Petitioners 
called the board resign. The police were report- 
edly looking into “violent threat” against board 
member’s family. One the shelter attendants called 
the dismissal “coup 

Hanna waited two weeks before commenting again. 
newspaper and its reporters and editors are mes- 
sengers therefore are fired often when peo- 
ple don’t like certain messages stories editorials,” 
wrote column. “What have done straight- 
forward reporting try tell people just what did 
did not 


here was, however, something more play. 

many fine editors always have, Hanna was 

using his paper shed light what per- 

ceived wrong. had done much the 
same thing with other issues, devoting pages his 
newspaper stories about the scourge metham- 
phetamine the range, sexual abuse, bullying. 
But his sense outrage, his critics quickly insisted, 
was selective. The Mesabi Daily News, they said, was 
conspicuous what failed cover, and how 
sometimes covered the stories did. 

other story the range, for instance, has drawn 
the national attention the sexual harassment suit 
brought group women iron miners 1984. The 
women charged and after years legal defeats, the 
courts ultimately agreed that they had been subject- 
the most demeaning kinds taunts and threats 
men with whom they worked. This happened mine 
near Eveleth, town the paper covers. The Washington 
Post ran two-part series the dispute. The story be- 
came the subject book, Class Action, which has 
been adapted for the screen. happens, the movie 
was filmed the range this winter. The Mesabi Daily 
News ran stories about sightings the stars Charlize 
Theron, Frances McDormand, and Woody Harrelson 
well pieces about the economic benefits that the 
moviemaking will bring the range. But almost noth- 
ing the suit, the accusations, the rebuttals, and the 
lives women miners appeared the pages the 
Mesabi Daily News all the many years the story 
played out until the women won appeal 1997. 

was stunned how willfully they neglected cov- 
ering the story,” says the book’s co-author Clara Bing- 
ham. “By doing so, they essentially took sides with the 
miners against the women. allowed the rumors 
about the women who filed the suit run rampant.” 
The women, she adds, were called “mining sluts” and 
“mining whores.” 
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Bingham raised the question the coverage with 
Hanna. “He me, didn’t know which side be- 
lieve.’” Hanna, she says, went explain that while 
means condoned such behavior, the miners 
knew were “regular Joes” who worked hard sup- 
port their families. “He was almost defiant about it,” 
she told me. didn’t believe him. felt that was 
excuse for not covering the story.” 

When put the same question Hanna, first of- 
fered explanations: was new the paper and was 
focused putting together staff the wake the 
unionization turmoil. What’s more, added, did- 
have the sources get the heart the story. 


Hanna his gut 
celebrated, vanishing 
way editing news- 
paper and inserted 
himself and his paper 
into the life his town. 


But the case dragged for years, said, and the suit 
was matter public record. Besides, why was nec- 
essary know whom believe? 

“It was not our goal push the time,” said. “It 
was not deliberate decision.” Then added, “We 
missed it. dropped it. had happened today, 
would have been all over it.” 

Hanna does not hide his feelings well, and neither 
does his paper. does not much care for those 
calls “eco-terrorists” environmentalists who, be- 
lieves, are rigid their views that they will not tol- 
erate development any kind. can harsh his 
treatment those with whom disagrees: local 
hospital board member, for instance, who opposed 
the paper’s call for ending the city’s contract with its 
longtime, out-of-state management firm was referred 
the paper’s editorial pages the firm’s “front 
man.” the other hand, his paper has been kind 
its editorials and its news pages David Dill, 
state legislator and champion economic develop- 
ment whose conviction for campaign finance viola- 
tions was buried otherwise fawning profile 
April 2005. 

Perhaps one has had more contentious rela- 
tionship with Hanna than Nicholas Dragisich, former 
city administrator who unsuccessfully sued the paper 
for defamation. Dragisich accused the Daily News 
conducting campaign force his resignation 
through series stories reporting, turns, that 
had exceeded allowable cash advances, discontinued 
broadcasts city council meetings, and terminated 
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publication council minutes. The courts, however, 
ruled that the stories were without malice and dis- 
missed Dragisich’s charges. 

used their fair-haired boy,” now says. 
convinced that this changed when ran afoul 
the paper’s views development, not its value 
but rather how carried out. and the city 
have since reached separation agreement, and has 
moved away. 

actually think they have done some very good 
things for the community,” Dragisich says. “And they 
have done some terrible things. The Mesabi Daily 
News had tendency fashion the news way that 
supported their views. When you have aggressive 
newspaper that’s the sole source news small 
town you can’t control them. don’t know where the 
checks and balances are it.” 

There are, for all intents and purposes, none. Janna 
Goerdt, who worked for the paper for three years and 
now reporter for the Duluth News Tribune, de- 
scribes newsroom that she found “unhealthy” 
place where there was voice other than Hanna’s. 
Although she enjoyed the freedom that many other 
reporters speak with such gratitude, Goerdt says 
she was troubled that one was position chal- 
lenge question the editor. 


had begun search for such editor with 

naiveté that carried with the small, pale- 

brick offices the Mesabi Daily News. But was 

not until saw Hanna his town, and began talk- 
ing people who admired and detested him for the 
power wielded, that appreciated the delicacy 
his position. Hanna had choice, and given his nature 
was not difficult one make: could err the 
side prudence, and all likelihood put out paper 
that missed nothing and did not cause offense. 
could follow his gut celebrated, vanishing way 
editing newspaper and insert himself and his 
paper into the life his town. There little separa- 
tion between his paper and the town, and can’t imag- 
ine him wanting anything less than the intimacy 
shares with his readers. 

One night, met Hanna the Sawmill. was sit- 
ting long table with friends from work and people 
from town and everyone knew one another. Scott As- 
bach was holding court with his brother, Jeff, the 
paper’s production director, and Shelly Lindberg, the 
marketing director. The talk turned the paper, 
which they are exceedingly proud. Lindberg began 
talk about what readers want. She Iron Ranger 
and has worked the paper for seventeen years. The 
success the paper, she began, came without 
attempt find out from readers what they 
wanted. 

“In lot ways readers don’t know what they 
want,” she said. “They think they want all local news. 
But that’s not what they want. That’s what people 
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think they want. They’re looking for information. They’re looking for 
story. It’s subconscious thing. They think they want local, local, local. But 
they don’t feel good about buying it. They’d say was hick, marginal 
paper.” 

were joined Rhonda Steblay, who marketing director local 
bank that advertises the Mesabi Daily News. asked her whether Lindberg’s 
view was valid, given that defied the conventional wisdom many news- 
rooms across the country. 

She insisted that was. She explained that, local banker competing 
with larger banks, she did not want advertise paper that people regard- 
somehow She wanted paper that offered national 
and foreign news, and which succeeded capturing the mood, the zeitgeist 
the town. “If you don’t read the paper,” she said, “you don’t know what’s 
going on.” 

Hanna was eating this up. had created paper that mattered, and suc- 
ceeded for that very reason. Mary Peliska had gotten 300 calls and letters 
support response story that had grabbed and owned and all but 
screamed his readers stop and read. 

“Why can’t city like this have paper that doesn’t dumb-down readers?” 
asked, rhetorically. 

Brian Miller, one the paper’s sportswriters, pulled over stool. Miller has 
spiky blond hair, two earrings, and wife who works hard keep him the 
straight and narrow ever since Hanna agreed hire him back after Miller, who 
Hanna was sure was telephoning from bar, called quit. Hanna told him 
that believed “second chances and last chances,” and that Miller was now 
squarely the latter. did not much mind that Miller, who twenty-nine, 
came work wearing white bandanna fashioned like doo-rag and Los 
Cocos T-shirt. Nor was content see Miller resign himself job tak- 
ing dictation from high school coaches. wanted Miller write column, 
and runs them even when the columns are more than assorted ram- 
bling about events from near and far. had the feeling that Miller were fool- 
ish enough quit again, Hanna would find way hire him back. 

Leaving and returning, Miller explains, much part working for the 
paper part life the range, where grew up. “People will even- 
tually come back,” says. “You might sick when you graduate high 
school. But come back.” 

Hanna hates lose people. wants all his writers grow, but more im- 
portantly, wants them happy. they are happy they will not leave the 
paper, even though understands the desire move bigger place, with 
better pay. 

He, too, had wanted more and spent years looking for it, and only chance 
did somehow end Virginia, Minnesota. When Scott Asbach’s father, 
Larry, hired him, Hanna assumed that his tenure would limited. Hanna’s sec- 
ond marriage was breaking apart, awkwardly so, because and his wife 
worked together the small newsroom. Still, Hanna stayed on, with Asbach 
figuring this had much with Hanna’s desire near his daughter. 

But several years ago Hanna was offered the chance leave for start-up 
paper Colorado. The job would have given him the editorship larger 
paper well equity stake the business. would, admits, have been 
boon his precarious finances. Still, turned down and does not regret 
it. The practical considerations aside, moving would have come too steep 
price. 

“Is this what life has become?” asks. “It’s not bad life. the same 
other people’s? No.” 


Michael Shapiro contributing editor and the author The Last Good Sea- 
son: Brooklyn, the Dodgers and Their Final Pennant Race Together. teaches 
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STATE THE BEAT 


How the press helps push prescription drugs, 
sometimes with deadly consequences 


PILL 


TRUDY LIEBERMAN 


ast December, Sepracor, company Marlborough, Massachusetts, 
whose core business concocting slight variations the world’s best-selling 
drugs, got the go-ahead from the Food and Drug Administration sell Lunesta, 
new sleeping pill that could used for months without losing its effective- 
ness. prime Wall Street for the drug’s potential profitability, Sepracor’s chief 
executive officer, Timothy Barberich, told analysts that insomnia “one the 


most prevalent and growing medical needs our society,” while David South- 
well, the company’s chief financial officer, described insomnia the media 
“underrecognized” and “undertreated,” and estimated the U.S. market for sleep 
aids $3.5 billion year and growing. Following the industry’s modern mar- 


keting script (create need, then drug fill it) Sepracor soon began selling 


Lunesta the public with the help the press. 
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with most launches drugs, Sepracor and 

one the academic medical centers in- 

volved testing the drug (in this case, 

Duke University) offered journalists sources 
they could call, including those with financial links 
Sepracor. And the company got results. For example, 
some the nation’s most respected newspapers pep- 
pered their stories with quotes from Dr. Andrew Krys- 
tal, who conducted the Duke clinical trial Lunesta 
and was the lead author the study that reported the 
results. Krystal had designed and conducted other 
studies for Sepracor, and had also served compa- 
advisory board. Most the news stories did not 
disclose his financial ties the drugmaker. 

humanize their stories about Lunesta, the Los 
Angeles Times and The Washington Post both fea- 
tured Terri Bagley, forty-three-year-old owner 
North Carolina cleaning business who had been paid 
participate the Duke trial, and who was offered 
the press Duke p.r. officials. Bagley told the 
Times that Lunesta could reduce “road rage” since 
lot more well-rested people out there.” 
the Post she said she was counting the days until 
she could get prescription. story headlined 
LESS DUKE FIND CURE, appearing the Raleigh News 
Observer, paper near Bagley’s hometown, devot- 
several paragraphs her sleeping problems. 


The Washington Post, The New York Times, and 
Good Morning America did offer independent 
opinion. Dr. Gregg Jacobs, assistant professor 
psychiatry the Harvard Medical School, said that 
other treatments for sleep disorders, such talk ther- 
apy, may work better than sleeping pills. Jacobs him- 
self, though, was amazed the tone the coverage. 
“You would think that, the way the media covered it, 
was new miracle drug,” says. “It’s not even 
close.” 


Americans have always been obsessed with all things 
health-related, but today drug can move almost in- 
stantaneously from medical research miracle cure 
through news media that too often seem more inter- 
ested hype and hope than critically appraising 
new drugs behalf the public. The problem has 
grown dramatically recent years direct-to-con- 
sumer advertising has increased, delivering ever-high- 
revenues the nation’s media. Instead stand- 
ing apart from the phenomenon and earning the pub- 
lic’s trust, the press too often caught the same 
drug-industry marketing web that also ensnares doc- 
tors, academic researchers, even the FDA, leaving the 
public without reliable watchdog. 

Consider the case the National Sleep Founda- 
tion’s annual poll promote National Sleep Aware- 
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ness Week. The poll, released March, found that 
percent adult respondents said they had frequent 
difficulty sleeping, problem serious enough, they 
said, affect their sex lives. “It was important 
story,” says Richard Gelula, the foundation’s chief ex- 
ecutive officer. “The poll gets treated news, and 
this year got good news coverage” (at least twenty- 
four stories count). the poll gathered head- 
lines, Sepracor was dispatching 1,250 sales represen- 
tatives physicians’ offices educate them about 
Lunesta, part $60 million advertising push. The 
foundation’s mission, Gelula says, tell people 
what good sleep is, how get it, how recognize 
the signs and symptoms sleep disorders, and talk 
their doctors they have any them. mes- 
sage that dovetails with Sepracor’s advertising pitch, 
which like all direct-to-consumer advertising instructs 
patients talk their doctor. 

Virtually all the news stories about the poll failed 
identify the National Sleep Foundation’s ties the 
drug industry. According Gelula himself, nearly 
million his $3.6 million budget comes from makers 
sleeping pills, including Sepracor, which gave the 


foundation $300,000 grant produce series 


“Sleep Medicine Alerts” brochures designed ed- 
ucate doctors about insomnia. Sepracor, along with 
other companies that make competing products, 


also $250,000 platinum sponsor National Sleep 
Awareness Week. The foundation’s own Web site re- 
veals that the group funded drug companies, 
physicians, patients, medical centers, and makers 
sleep aids, most which have interest new 
drugs and treatments. But with the exception CBS 
Evening News, the press did not disclose the financial 
link between the foundation and the companies that 
would benefit from the poll’s results. “The media are 
victims the same problem doctors and patients,” 
says Dr. Jerry Avorn, professor medicine the 
Harvard Medical School. “Too often they get industry- 
sponsored sources information that look like they 
are from unbiased, scientifically driven public-interest 
groups when fact they are thickly veiled marketing 
activities.” 

its public comments, Sepracor contends that 
Lunesta safe because the older drugs from which 
derived have generated safety problems. Like 
all drugs, though, Lunesta has side effects. For ex- 
ample, apparently lingers the body: the profes- 
sional product label, written for physicians and phar- 
macists and not routinely seen patients, warns 
users not engage any hazardous occupations 
that require complete mental alertness motor co- 
ordination, such driving car operating ma- 
chinery, after taking the drug, and also cau- 


By the time Merck pulled Vioxx from the market, up to 140,000 Americans had suffered heart attacks due 

to the drug, 61,000 of them fatal. Meanwhile, the press missed red-flag events that should have led 

stories that warned users the danger. (Dr. David Graham, FDA drug safety expert, 

these heart-attack estimates; his methodology described the 

February 2005 edition of The Lancet. The number of prescriptions was a Sa 
obtained from the Web site of IMS Health, which supplies data to the drug ‘in Si 
industry. Media mentions red-flag events come from database search for 
two weeks before and two weeks after each milestone the history Vioxx.) 
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with most launches drugs, Sepracor and 

one the academic medical 

volved testing the drug (in this case, 

Duke University) offered journalists sources 
they could call, including those with financial links 
Sepracor. And the company got results. For example, 
some the nation’s most respected newspapers pep- 
pered their stories with quotes from Dr. Andrew Krys- 
tal, who conducted the Duke clinical trial Lunesta 
and was the lead author the study that reported the 
results. Krystal had designed and conducted other 
studies for Sepracor, and had also served compa- 
advisory board. Most the news stories did not 
disclose his financial ties the drugmaker. 

humanize their stories about Lunesta, the Los 
Angeles Times and The Washington Post both fea- 
tured Terri Bagley, forty-three-vear-old 
North Carolina cleaning business who had been paid 
participate the Duke trial, and who was offered 
the press Duke p.r. officials. Bagley told the 
Times that Lunesta could reduce “road rage” since 
lot more well-rested people out there.” 
the Post she said she was counting the days until 
she could get prescription. story headlined 
LESS DUKE FIND CURE, appearing the Raleigh News 
Observer, paper near Bagley’s hometown, devot- 
several paragraphs her sleeping problems. 


The Washington Post, New York Times, and 
Good Morning America did offer independent 


opinion. Dr. Gregg Jacobs, assistant professor 


psychiatry the Harvard Medical School, said that 
other treatments for sleep disorders, such talk ther- 
apy, may work better than sleeping pills. Jacobs him- 
self, though, was amazed the tone the coverage. 
“You would think that, the way the media covered it, 
was new miracle drug,” says. not even 
close.” 


Americans have always been obsessed with all things 
health-related, but today drug can move almost in- 
stantaneously from medical research miracle cure 
through news media that too often seem more inter- 
ested hype and hope than critically appraising 
new drugs behalf the public. The problem has 
grown dramatically recent years direct-to-con- 
sumer advertising has increased, delivering ever-high- 
revenues the nation’s media. Instead stand- 
ing apart from the phenomenon and earning the pub- 
lic’s trust, the press too often caught the same 
drug-industry marketing web that also ensnares doc- 
tors, academic researchers, even the FDA, leaving the 
public without reliable watchdog. 

Consider the case the National Sleep Founda- 
tion’s annual poll promote National Sleep Aware- 
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ness Week. The poll, released March, found that 
percent adult respondents said they had frequent 
difficulty sleeping, problem serious enough, they 
said, affect their sex lives. “It was important 
story,” says Richard Gelula, the foundation’s chief ex- 
ecutive officer. “The poll gets treated news, and 
this year got good news (at least twenty- 
four stories count). the poll gathered head- 
lines, Sepracor was dispatching 1,250 sales represen- 
tatives physicians’ offices educate them about 
Lunesta, part million advertising push. The 
foundation’s mission, Gelula says, tell people 
what good sleep is, how get it, how recognize 
the signs and symptoms sleep disorders, and talk 
their doctors they have any them. mes- 
sage that dovetails with advertising pitch, 
which like all direct-to-consumer advertising instructs 
patients talk their doctor. 

Virtually all the news stories about the poll failed 
identify the National Sleep Foundation’s ties the 
drug industry. According Gelula himself, nearly 
million his $3.6 million budget comes from makers 
sleeping pills, including Sepracor, which gave the 
foundation $300,000 grant produce series 
“Sleep Medicine Alerts” brochures designed ed- 
ucate doctors about insomnia. Sepracor, along with 
other companies that make competing products, 


also $250,000 platinum sponsor National Sleep 
Awareness Week. The foundation’s own Web site re- 
veals that the group funded drug companies, 
physicians, patients, medical centers, and makers 
sleep aids, most which have interest new 
drugs and treatments. But with the exception CBS 
Evening News, the press did not disclose the financial 
link between the foundation and the companies that 
would benefit from the results. “The media are 
victims the same problem doctors and patients,” 
says Dr. Jerry Avorn, professor medicine the 
Harvard Medical School. “Too often they get industry- 
sponsored sources information that look like they 
are from unbiased, scientifically driven public-interest 
groups when fact they are thickly veiled marketing 
activities.” 

its public Sepracor contends that 
Lunesta safe because the older drugs from which 
derived have generated safety problems. Like 
all drugs, though, Lunesta has side effects. For ex- 
ample, apparently lingers the body: the profes- 
sional product label, written for physicians and phar- 
macists and not routinely seen patients, warns 
users not engage any hazardous occupations 
that require complete mental alertness motor 
ordination, such driving car operating ma- 


chinery, after taking the drug, and also cau- 


By the time Merck pulled Vioxx from the market, up to 140,000 Americans had suffered heart attacks due 
to the drug, 61,000 of them fatai. Meanwhile, the press missed red-flag events that should have led 

stories that warned users the danger. David Graham, FDA drug safety expert, 

calculated these heart-attack estimates; his methodology is described in the 

February 2005 edition of The Lancet. The number of prescriptions was 

obtained from the Web site of IMS Health, which supplies data to the drug 

industry. Media mentions of red-flag events come from a database search for 


two weeks before and two weeks after each milestone in the history of Vioxx.) ’ 
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tious “potential impairment” performing such 
activities the day after taking the pill. Most the 
press coverage did not discuss this drawback, which 
might make problematic for patients get 
work the next day. Meanwhile, evidence accumu- 
lating problems with all sleep drugs, which re- 
porters could have examined but did not. meta- 
analysis all available research sleep medicines, 
the Canadian Medical Association Journal noted 
that users drug similar Lunesta were in- 
creased risk traffic accidents. The National Insti- 
tute for Clinical Excellence, British government 
watchdog for health spending, found consistent 
difference safety effectiveness between the 
class drugs Lunesta belongs and older sleeping 


‘Journalists have 
bought hook, line, 
and sinker the idea 
that these drugs 
are getting better.’ 


Dr. Marcia Angell 


medications. What’s more significant, editorial 
the British Medical Journal observed that sleep- 
ing drug has yet shown more effective than 
placebos for improving the quality life and day- 
time functioning, for avoiding such outcomes 
falls and fractures. Terri Bagley’s testimonials that 
Lunesta made her feel better hardly count medical 
evidence. The British Medical Journal editorial 
placed Lunesta within the overall scientific knowl- 
edge about insomnia and its treatment vital con- 
text absent from U.S. press accounts, where the sci- 
ence new drug comes last, all. 


ress acquiescence industry public rela- 
tions stems part from American cul- 
tural belief the inherent goodness 
medicine and its corollary that every 
new pill, every new treatment, works and should 
treated safe and effective unless proven other- 
wise. his landmark 1982 book, The Social Trans- 
formation American Medicine, Paul Starr ex- 
plains how the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries the medical profession benefited from 
the cultural and social upheaval including the em- 
brace science establish itself (and thus its 
money-making medicines) the unquestioned au- 
thority matters health, position has enjoyed 
ever since. 
Even without that cultural baggage, though, the 
pharmaceutical beat challenge. For one thing 
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huge. The American pharmaceutical industry logs 
more than $250 billion annual sales. Drug spending 
has been doubling roughly every five years; 
creasing number Americans will taking medi- 
cines daily for the rest their lives. And the public 
has growing appetite for news about drugs. It’s 
industry, meanwhile, that produces many medicines 
that improve and extend lives, and sometimes save 
them, such diuretics for high blood pressure, and 
drugs that mitigate the symptoms Parkinson’s dis- 
ease prevent blindness from glaucoma. 

But not all the medicines these companies produce 
are beneficial, and some them are dangerous. “The 
public being allowed believe that drugs are safer 
and more effective than they really are,” says Dr. Mar- 
cia Angell, who for two decades was editor-in-chief 
The New England Journal Medicine. “Journalists, 
well the public and physicians, have bought 
hook, line, and sinker the idea that these drugs are 
getting better.” 

reality, she says, based research for her 2004 
book, The Truth About the Drug Companies, the 
415 drugs approved between 1998 and 2002, only 
percent were truly innovative, percent were drugs 
that had been modified some way, and percent 
were simply “me-too” drugs, copies medicines al- 
ready the market, created not necessarily im- 
prove health but fill spot company’s product 
portfolio. 

The news media have tended see drug coverage 
fitting into two discrete compartments. The phar- 
maceutical industry covered the business pages 
and, sometimes, the health sections. But vast mid- 
ground between business coverage and consumer 
health reporting and advice remains largely unex- 
plored the press the territory corporate mar- 
keting and sponsored scientific research that con- 
nects the bottom line the latest “breakthrough.” Re- 
porters who want write about this middle ground 
must wary not only the companies’ sophisticat- 
marketing techniques, but also other competing 
interests that try use reporters pitch their jour- 
nals and university medical centers, spin their po- 
litical positions about drug policy. “Everyone ca- 
hoots,” says woman who spent several years con- 
ducting medical-education activities for pharmaceuti- 
cal companies. She asked remain anonymous be- 
cause she currently consulting the health-care in- 
dustry. “The money spent outrageous.” 

the drug beat, the stakes are high, and some- 
times they involve life and death. This evident 
examination the coverage Vioxx and the other 
Cox pain relievers, once hailed the media 
“super aspirin.” the case Vioxx, thousands 
people have died from heart attacks while taking the 
drug, making Vioxx the biggest drug disaster U.S. 
history. hindsight, few would argue that the public 
was well served media coverage any the Cox 


drugs, from the beginning when Vioxx researcher 
told The Buffalo News was inappropriate pro- 
vide precise statistics side effects, the end, last 
February, when reporters missed the point made 
FDA advisory committee whose thirty-two mem- 
bers unanimously concluded that all the Cox drugs 
cause heart attacks. Reporters, instead, focused 
recommendation, narrowly approved the commit- 
tee, that Celebrex and Bextra remain the market; 
some speculated that Vioxx might soon back. 
Seven weeks later the FDA ordered Bextra off the mar- 
ket and issued the strongest possible “black box” 
warning for Celebrex, effectively curtailing further ad- 
vertising for the drug. 

Four years before Merck, the maker Vioxx, 
pulled the drug from the market September 30, 
2004, reporters could have discovered signs trou- 
ble reading about the Cox drugs the medical 
journals. November 2000, for instance, the New 
England Journal published results the VIGOR 
(Vioxx gastrointestinal research) study, 
which questioned the cardiovascular safety Vioxx. 
Several months later The Journal the American 
Medical Association (JAMA) published study that 
examined all the research that had been done the 
Cox drugs and concluded that the “available data 
raise cautionary flag” about the risk heart attacks 
and strokes. Dr. David Graham, the associate director 
the FDA’s Office Drug Safety, who testified be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee about the FDA’s 
failure protect the public from unsafe drugs, calcu- 
lates that from the time Vioxx came the market 
until its withdrawal 61,000 people died from heart at- 
tacks associated with the drug, and another 79,000 
had nonfatal heart attacks. the timeline pages 
and shows, the press barely paid attention. 
fact, the chart demonstrates, the media missed 
number warning flags that might have led stories 
that saved lives. 

Rita Rubin, who covers the pharmaceutical indus- 
try for USA Today, tried sound the alarm Vioxx 
story published early February 2001. Her story 
drew the VIGOR study cited the New England 
Journal, which found that patients taking Vioxx had 
five times more heart attacks than those taking the 
pain reliever naproxen, sold under the brand names 
Aleve and Naprosyn. Rubin’s story, official from 
Merck challenged the VIGOR study’s findings, insist- 
ing that since naproxen, like aspirin, helps prevent 
heart attacks, Vioxx hadn’t caused heart attacks but 
rather naproxen had prevented them. Graham the 
FDA and other scientists later pointed out that for 
naproxen have had the effect Merck was claiming, 
would have three times more effective pre- 
venting heart attacks than aspirin. “That was com- 
pletely beyond belief,” Graham says. Yet the time 
almost one the media was questioning the num- 
bers, let alone Merck’s damage-control campaign. 
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“Some scientists were really scared Merck,” Rubin 
says. “They wouldn’t the record about their 
concerns.” 


hen pharmaceutical company pre- 
pares market drug, anoints med- 
ical “thought leaders,” such depart- 


ment heads major universities who 
have expértise about the drug and the disease 
treats. They and their institutions are paid the drug 
makers test their products. More importantly, these 
academic thought leaders have prestige. “The most 
senior experts some the most renowned institu- 
tions have financial connections industry,” says 
Marcia Angell. “They are precisely the people the in- 
dustry wants buy off.” 

Those are the experts drug companies and their 
agencies steer journalists when they need 
sources who can provide quick explanations com- 
plicated scientific material. Peter Rost, Pfizer vice 
president marketing who makes clear not 
talking behalf his employer, describes what 
journalists are against. “Even you are hard-dig- 
ging reporter looking for the one clinic that’s objec- 
tive and has not taken company money and has cred- 
ibility, it’s like looking for needle haystack,” 
says. likely find clinic that either di- 
rectly indirectly the company’s payroil.” 

The New York Times’s Science section has set 
standard for the news media requiring its re- 
porters disclose their sources’ financial conflicts 
interest when appropriate effect providing the 
context for readers better understand the com- 
ments scientists make. But such rules are rare. Scien- 
tists who test the drugs tend talk the product’s 
strengths the press. “It’s not that scientists lie, but 
they say certain things, they get rewarded,” says 
Dr. Bruce Psaty, professor medicine and epi- 
demiology the University Washington. these 
experts speak favorably about drug the press, 
they tend get invitations speak about the drug 
conventions for doctors and educational semi- 
nars that hospitals offer for their employees, where 
they get chance further promote their study re- 
sults. All these ivities help enhance careers and 
bring good press the clinic the university. “It 
used death get your name the paper you 
were academic,” says Sherrie Kaplan, associate 
dean the College Medicine the University 
California Irvine. “Now academics are elbowing 
each other get the Today show.” For those who 
learn how market their studies, the visibility brings 
the next round grant money. The more Congress 
and the public hear about the study, the more po- 
tential support from the National Institutes Health, 
which awarded $22 billion grant money 2003, 
the last year for which total available. The more 
other drug makers hear about scientist’s study, the 
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more likely they are seek out him her for the 
next clinical trial. And the more likely journalists are 
use that scientist again. 

reporter demands something more than the 
company line, however, the drug company p.r. ma- 
chine often calls its scientists employ the hard 
sell, CBS correspondent Sharyl Attkisson 
ered when Crestor, cholesterol-lowering agent, was 
making news late last year. his congressional testi- 
mony, the FDA’s Graham had said that Crestor was 
one five drugs whose safety must “looked 
quite seriously.” Public Citizen, watchdog group, 
had petitioned the FDA remove Crestor from the 


‘The FDA 
obstructionist the 
drug companies, not 
more so. That the 
biggest scandal.’ 


Sharyl Attkisson, CBS 


market, saying had caused muscle breakdown lead- 
ing kidney failure some patients. That was not 
the kind publicity that AstraZeneca, the drug’s 
maker, needed. assuage anxious public, 
blitzed the airwaves with catchy commercial set 
the sing-song prose Dr. Seuss. also bought full- 
page ads major newspapers, asserting that “the 
FDA has confidence the safety and efficacy 
Crestor,” claim the agency later said was false. 
CBS’s Attkisson thought Crestor’s troubles added 
good story. While AstraZeneca was weighing 
her request for on-camera interview, Attkisson 
began receive unsolicited offers for interviews 
from doctors with financial ties AstraZeneca. 
one e-mail, doctor from Rush University Medical 
Center Chicago told Attkisson had conducted 
numerous studies Crestor and urged her take 
him his offer “to ensure ALL the information 
about this important class medication gets out 
the public, and not just selective interpretation 
data.” second doctor, nephrologist from the 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation, wrote Attkisson that 
the accusations made Public Citizen about 
Crestor’s safety were false, saying was “imperative” 
that her story “be both factual and accurate.” As- 
traZeneca sent Attkisson examples other press sto- 
ries quoting doctors making positive statements 
about Crestor. Attkisson told the company she didn’t 
need help finding independent experts. that 
point, she says, AstraZeneca got pushy. “We got lob- 
bied hard this story doctors, two outside p.r. 
firms, AstraZeneca, and one crisis-management firm,” 


she says. “They worked and pushed and con- 
tacted the executive producer and the president 
the news division. But bosses were generally sup- 
portive.” Her Crestor story, when finally aired 
mid-December 2004, featured AstraZeneca vice 
president but none the doctors who had e-mailed 
Attkisson. Although the FDA decided keep Crestor 
the market, March ordered stronger warn- 
ing label for the drug stating that may increase the 
risk life-threatening muscle damage. The FDA’s ac- 
tion generated little press coverage. 


ike most regulators, the FDA has always had 

somewhat cozy relationship with the compa- 

nies regulates. the 1990s, that relation- 

ship grew closer with the passage legisla- 
tion that required drug makers pay money the 
agency help finance the approval process. Another 
law lowered the bar for approval. The agency got the 
message: Congress wanted drugs the market more 
quickly. The legislation helped foster climate 
the agency which drug companies are seen 
clients, culture that has continued flourish. 
columnist for the trade publication Medical Market- 
ing Media wrote January that the Bush adminis- 
tration has made the FDA “an informal ‘partner’ the 
industry.” That partnership helps explain why some 
the FDA’s actions don’t seem have the public in- 
terest mind such its tardiness ordering 
warning label for Vioxx; its approval Vioxx for mi- 
graines, new use, March 2004, while evidence 
safety problems was accumulating; its approval 
Vioxx for arthritis children August 2004, just 
weeks before Merck decided its own pull the 
drug, September that year. 

The partnership also helps explain why some jour- 
nalists, especially those who ask the tough questions, 
get frozen out. Agency officials have been known 
play favorites with reporters, ignoring the ones who 
probe behind official pronouncements. After the Cox 
debacle, Sharyl Attkisson noticed that the FDA had 
issued public health advisory suggesting that pa- 
tients high risk for gastrointestinal bleeding may 
appropriate candidates for drugs like Celebrex; yet 
June 2002, the FDA had taken the recommendation 
its advisory committee that Celebrex should con- 
tinue carry the standard warning about the risk 
bleeding. Attkisson wanted under- 
stand the discrepancy between the agency’s earlier 
conclusions about Celebrex and its latest recommen- 
dation, she asked for interview. e-mail ex- 
change over period seven days shows how the 
FDA stalled and finally refused cooperate. p.r. of- 
ficial demanded know whom else she would in- 
terviewing, and what the actual questions were, and 
then said that without this information the agency 
could not proceed with the interview. “The FDA 
obstructionist the drug companies, not more 
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so,” Attkisson says. “That may the biggest scandal 
behind these drug stories.” Other reporters echo her 
observations. “People who don’t cover the FDA may 
have unrealistic idea how open is,” says USA 
Today’s Rita Rubin. can tell you, not.” 


iven that the drug companies stack the 

deck journalists, and that the academic 

community and the top government regu- 

lator can too close drug makers, the 
question becomes: how high priority for the na- 
tion’s news media get the full story about pharma- 
ceuticals? The question has loomed even larger since 
the drug makers realized the late 1990s that direct- 
to-consumer advertising and newspapers 
and magazines could drive sales figures new 
heights. For one week April monitored the 
evening newscasts CBS, NBC, and ABC. During that 
week, network viewers saw average sixteen 
commercials for prescription drugs and average 
eighteen for over-the-counter medicines each night. 
1999, the five networks, including CNN and Fox 
News, received $569 million advertising revenue 
from pharmaceutical companies, according TNS 
Media Intelligence. 2004, that number had nearly 
tripled, $1.5 billion. Drug revenue less for 
print outlets, but still nothing dismiss. the end 
2004, for example, drug-company revenue for 
Time magazine totaled $67 million; for Newsweek 
$43 million; and for The New York Times, $13 
lion. This doesn’t mean that news executives consid- 
such income when they make story assignments, 
but places where the wall between the news side 
and the business side has weakened, the temptations 
are stronger than ever. 

Cultural pressures within news organizations, 
meanwhile, also work against the nuanced and more 
balanced stories that the drug beat demands. Science 
doesn’t usually fit neatly into categories all good 
all bad. It’s ambiguous and changing. the Cox 
pain relievers show, finding that seems conclusive 
one month can dead wrong the next. Ambiguity 
troubling editors. And stories trumpeting new 
drugs are easy way get page one the air, 
especially the ambiguity ignored. The coverage 
older drug called donepezil, marketed Pfizer 
under the brand name Aricept, case point. 
April, New England Journal Medicine pub- 
lished study about how Vitamin and donepezil af- 
fected patients with mild cognitive impairment from 
Alzheimer’s disease. The study had three conclusions: 
first, Vitamin did not work; second, donepezil did 
not slow the progression Alzheimer’s after three 
years treatment; and third, the drug was “associat- 
ed” with lower rate progression after one year 
treatment. Dr. Jeffrey Drazen, who edits the Journal, 
says the study showed that donepezil “had little bit 
effect,” but adds that “the major conclusion had 
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with Vitamin E.” ABC News, though, didn’t see 
the study that way. both World News Tonight and 
Good Morning America, the network focused the 
shred positive data about donepezil, making 
sound like major breakthrough. ABC’s Dr. Tim John- 
son, the network’s physician-reporter, recommended 
that people who have pre-Alzheimer’s disease take 
donepezil even though the Journal study which 
the ABC segment was based did not support such 
clear-cut recommendation. 

Many the reporters interviewed for this story 
complained about editors who were inclined defer 
the FDA, which makes hard for them write 
negatively about drug that has the agency’s ap- 
proval, investigate the agency itself. have had 
editors major papers say that cover the 
FDA daily basis, can’t investigate the same 
time,” says Alicia Mundy, Washington correspon- 
dent for The Seatile Times who has written about the 
drug industry for variety publications. “My an- 
swer that they are saying that one reporter al- 
lowed shill and the rest are allowed re- 
porters.” 

sure, news organizations have published 
some fine stories about bad drugs stories that have 
transcended the drug company spin and other repor- 
torial pitfalls. Reporting 2000 David Willman 
the Los Angeles Times helped push the dangerous di- 
abetes drug Rezulin off the market, and his reporting 
2003 and 2004 sparked reforms concerning finan- 
cial conflicts the National Institutes Health. But 
this sporadic good work negated the more fre- 
quent puff pieces about new drugs, like the one the 
Los Angeles Times Health section published Janu- 
ary about Lunesta. That story featured Terri Bagley’s 
testimonials, but failed disclose its main source’s 
ties Sepracor present any independent opinion. 
The veteran journalist Donald Barlett has observed 
that there much more investigative reporting going 
today than ever before, but stories that appear 
once twice year not reverse the damage done 
the parade daily stories that fail give readers 
and viewers balanced and in-depth information about 
their medicines. 

Late last year USA Today asked front-page 
headline: CAN AMERICANS TRUST THEIR MEDICINE? there 
are more disasters like Vioxx, the answer may no. 
And the media not press the FDA and 
cover its warnings, don’t challenge the indus- 
try’s persistent efforts hide negative information 
about clinical trials, then risk fostering backlash 
which the public will reject the very drugs that 
make their lives better essence, the real break- 
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LETTER FROM CARACAS 


Venezuela, the press struggles 
regain its bearings after serving tool 
the anti-Chavez movement 


SOUL SEARCH 


JOHN DINGES 


the last seven years, the press Venezuela 
has had story that would the envy any 
red-blooded, news-addicted reporter. 
story political upheaval and social change 
that began when Hugo Chavez was elected 1998, 
and promptly rewrote the constitution. has fended 
off efforts dislodge him ever since. Chavez float- 
ing vast income-redistribution programs, including 
housing and land reform that have peasants squatting 
private property, bonanza prices for 
Venezuela’s oil. talks often public speeches 
televised talk shows that can run half day 
about revolution, socialism, and liberation from the 
“interventionism” the United States. formula 
that has earned him the adulation the poor and 
lower middle class home and throughout Latin 
America, invited comparisons leftist icons like Fidel 
Castro and Salvador Allende, and sparked war 
words with the Bush administration. 
Indeed, there more compelling story Latin 
America, and journalists here know they should ag- 


gressively chronicling this powerful narrative whose 
ultimate outcome still the God-only-knows cate- 
gory speculation. 

And yet, until very recently, they were not. Many 
iournalists Venezuela, where the press has tradi- 
tion high quality, confess having lost their way. 
They openly admit that they and their editors failed 
miserably their duty provide information that 
their fellow citizens needed navigate the storms 
Venezuelan politics under Chavez. Instead, media 
owners and their editors used the news print and 
broadcast spearhead opposition movement 
against Chavez. They sided with Venezuela’s wealthy 
business community, which sees Chavez threat 
its economic power and ultimately Venezuela’s de- 
mocratic way life. Shades Chile, 1973. 

Ordinary street reporters found themselves caught 
the middle. Verbal attacks Chavez and his offi- 
cials sometimes singling journalists out name 
stoked their hostility toward the government, which, 
given the urban, middle-class backgrounds most 


BUYER’S MARKET: poor neighborhoods like Planicie Caracas, Venezuelans are lining 
for housing loans and subsidies under President Chavez’s controversial Housing Mission. 
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journalists, needed prodding anyway. Editors, 
meanwhile, began routinely winking copy contain- 
ing unfounded speculation, rumor, and unchecked 
facts. The polarization was complete that for 
time, reporters were regularly attacked the streets 
Chavez supporters wielding bottles and sticks. 
Many reporters interviewed for this story expressed 
profound anguish the low quality Venezuelan 
journalism during the past several years. “The com- 
mon attitude has been that can leave aside ethics 
and the rules journalism,” says Laura Weffer, po- 
litical reporter for Nacional, one the three major 
dailies Caracas. 

The crisis conscience occurring media 
community that among the most prosperous, best 
trained and equipped, and until recently most re- 


‘Here you had the 
convergence grave 
journalistic errors 

and advocation 
nondemocratic, 
insurrectional 


spected Latin America. The country has had half- 
century continuous democratic government 
since throwing out military dictator 1958 and 
decades petroleum-fed prosperity that allowed 
build solid and well-educated middle class. Cara- 
cas, three ad-fat and well-designed dailies and scat- 
tering smaller papers have traditionally divided 
among themselves combined readership (on Sun- 
days) million. Venezuelan readers appear 
demand good writing, long descriptive pieces, artistic 
displays, and lots political coverage. They are much 
less obsessed with the random violence, crime, acci- 
dents, and gore that dominate popular dailies other 
countries, especially Central America. Lively talk 
shows television and radio explore every shift 
the political landscape. 

This made the Venezuelan press’s stumble all the 
more disturbing. “This has been the darkest moment 
the history Venezuelan journalism,” says Alonso 
Moleiro, prominent journalist. “Reporters bought 
the argument that you have put journalistic stan- 
dards aside, that don’t get rid Chavez, will 
have communism and Fidelismo.” 

The result has been bad not only for journalism but 
for democracy. “For media organization take po- 
litical position not necessarily bad journalism,” said 
Andres Canizalez, columnist and head the Insti- 
tute for Press and Society Venezuela, one the 
major Latin American organizations defending press 


freedoms. “But here you had the convergence the 
media two things: grave journalistic errors the 
extreme silencing information the most impor- 
tant news events and taking political positions 
the extreme advocating nondemocratic, insurrec- 
tional path. They lost the guiding star democratic 
discourse.” 

There are signs, however, that the press getting 
back course. 


Saturday morning late May, dozen 

reporters gather room the Canadian 

embassy Caracas’s Altamira Plaza 

hear briefing from human rights lawyer 
two laws passed during the past year the 
Chavez government that the reporters fear will seri- 
ously damage freedom expression. Outside, sever- 
hundred people are marching protest the gov- 
ernment’s prosecution opposition figures, includ- 
ing several journalists. Most face charges related 
the abortive military coup against Chavez 2002, 
which was reversed less than forty-eight hours. 
Four people are jail for violence connected the 
coup, and prosecutions have begun more than two 
dozen cases arising from the three-year-long series 
strikes and civil uprisings against the government that 
followed the coup. This, according the protesters, 
has had chilling effect opposition activity. 
hour later, larger (and louder) pro-Chavez demon- 
stration will take place. 

But the sounds protest are muffled inside the em- 
bassy meeting room. One the laws under discussion 
the meeting, called the Resorte law after its Spanish 
acronym, was promoted means keeping sex and 
violence off and radio during hours when children 
are watching, and also increase the proportion 
Venezuelan-produced programming. But the journal- 
ists contend that the law aimed much political 
expression protecting children. “The law al- 
lows for seventy-eight reasons bring sanctions 
against station,” said Andres Canizalez, the Institute 
for Press and Society. points out that none these 
provisions have been enforced yet, but and the 
other journalists through the clauses one one, 
clear the majority have little with children. 

The other, more overtly ominous, law increases 
prison sentences and fines for “offending word 
writing, any other manner, showing disre- 
spect for the President.” creates some vague new 
crimes, such propagating false information that 
might cause “panic anxiety” among the popu- 
lation, instigation commit “an act contravention 
the law.” Fines can levied for “shouting and 
other vociferations, including abuse bells other 
noisemaking instruments.” the noise disturbs pub- 
lic official the course his duties, the offender can 
jailed for three months. 

What most concerns the journalists Venezuela 
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that the Chavez government has strengthened and broadened the pos- 
sible applications the law against the press. That, they point out, 
goes against strong current other countries eliminate such “in- 
sult” laws. far, one has been prosecuted under the new laws. 
fact, there are journalists jail all Venezuela, and media out- 
lets have been shut down. Chavez and his aides are quick point this 
out: “Freedom expression alive and well and kicking every day,” 
says one aide. “Everyone says whatever they want everyday without 
the government messing with them.” 


hat statement from Andres Izarra, Chavez’s minister com- 

munication and information. Izarra was trained journalist 

the U.S., where worked for Spanish-language programs 

CNN and NBC. speaks fluent, idiomatic English and 
his mid-thirties. Izarra’s story, and his powerful position, illustrate 
why issues the media and the government Venezuela are in- 
triguing, and why journalists here are wracked self-doubt. Izarra’s 
portfolio includes not only being spokesman but also super- 
vising the commission appointed Chavez that will enforce the 
new content regulations for television and radio. And that’s not all. 
also heads the government’s ambitious effort build state-run broad- 
casting empire compete with the commercial networks, which are 
dominated opponents. One those projects, Telesur, 
which expected launched this year, satellite news net- 
work supported the governments Venezuela, Argentina, Brazil, 
and Uruguay provide alternative U.S.- and European-based 
broadcasters such CNN and the BBC. 

spokesman, Izarra has reputation for toughness, and often 
combative his responses the press’s criticism Chavez. in- 
terview for this story, called American editorial writer with 
whom has been trading public letters “scumbag.” has criticized 
journalists name, including one who wrote that Venezuela was 
preparing for war against the U.S. and had provided visas Iraqi ter- 
rorists, baseless charges that, according Izarra, fed the Bush admin- 
istration’s portrayal Chavez destabilizing and dangerous force 
the region. 

Yet Izarra was working journalist during the most critical moment 
recent Venezuelan history. speaks the language journalistic 
standards and ethics, and this gives his critique Venezuelan journal- 
ism unusual force. Here Izarra’s experience, tells it: 

2002, Izarra was news operations manager for RCTV Channel 
charge organizing coverage for the main news program, Ob- 
servador. President Chavez’s government had been office for more 
than three years, and, after putting new “Bolivarian” constitution 
effect, had foundered increasingly bitter fight with opposition 
civic groups and political parties, while the Bush administration 
cheered the opposition from the sidelines. 

Izarra says first noticed the end “journalism usual” when the 
government and opposition groups staged huge and competing march- 
few days apart March that year. The station manager, says, 
ordered him give blanket coverage opposition march, Izarra 
sent ten camera crews. The pro-Chavez march was not covered all. 

few weeks later, April 11, another huge march was called sup- 
port national strike against Chavez. Izarra’s station, along with the other 
three major television stations (Venevision, Globovision, and Televen), 
began coordinated, wall-to-wall live coverage, including frequent on-air 
admonitions for people join the strike and the day’s march. Eventual- 
ly, some half million people, opposition count, streamed from all 
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parts the city toward the presidential palace, de- 
manding Chavez’s resignation overthrow. 

early morning, they had their wish. There had 
been gunfire during the march, and the television sta- 
tions repeatedly broadcast the image several men 
who appeared firing pistols the marchers. 
faction the military, citing the shooting, took 
Chavez into custody and installed the head the 
main businessmen’s association, Pedro Carmona Es- 
tanga, president. 

For journalist, this was the story lifetime. 
Izarra went home for few hours sleep. When 


Chavez supporters 
took control the 
palace. 
was all but over, but still 
television network 
broadcast the news. 


returned work, says was given strict instruc- 
tions from the station’s information manager: “Cero 
Chavismo pantalla” zero Chavez supporters 
the screen. The television coverage portrayed the mil- 
itary takeover not coup d’état but voluntary 
resignation Chavez. the time that was far from 
being fact general had announced that Chavez 
had resigned, but there was signed resignation and 
Chavez’s whereabouts were unknown. later turned 
out purely wishful thinking the media. 

Izarra says had orders that one was appear 
the air contradict the official story, even though 
international news agencies were reporting differ- 
ent series events. Protests Chavez supporters, 
riots, and looting had broken out many parts 
Caracas. Eventually nineteen people were killed 
among both the pro-Chavez and anti-Chavez demon- 
strators. RCTV covered none it. Izarra says was 
instructed send reporters parts town where 
was quiet, get live shots tranquility. 

Sunday, the new military-installed government 
began collapse, and the world outside Venezuela 
began getting the news. Inside Venezuela, however, 
only one Catholic radio network continued broad- 
cast news reports what was actually happening. All 
four major television networks halted news reports 
entirely. Izarra, still working the story, received 
transmission from RCTV’s correspondent Maracay, 
provincial capital seventy-five miles west Caracas, 
where the general command major military 
unit had declared his support for Chavez’s return. 
was exclusive. other network had reporter 
this pivotal event. Izarra says his boss ordered him 
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keep off the air. was very outspoken about op- 
position this,” Izarra says. “The vice president [of 
called and said this the policy, either 
follow leave. said, leaving. This against 
principles.’ was one the biggest stories our 
modern history and were not covering it.” 

Late that afternoon, Chavez supporters began taking 
control the presidential palace. was all but over, 
but still television network had broadcast the news. 
The official explanation from the networks was that the 
situation the streets was too dangerous for reporters. 
That rationale held little water, according study 
the Catholic University Human Rights Center, since the 
networks had blanketed the streets with reporters 
the equally tumultuous days before the tide turned 
against the opposition. Meanwhile, two the three 
major newspapers, Universal and Nacional, made 
similar decisions, explaining afterward that they sent 
the printing-plant staff home for safety reasons. Both 
canceled their Sunday editions, whose 
should have been the crumbling coup and Chavez’s 
imminent return power. One the big papers, 
mas Noticias, refused line with the opposition. 
hit the streets with limited edition that accurately re- 
flected the country’s plunge into confusion and chaos. 
Several tabloids Caracas and some the provincial 
stations also resisted the opposition line. 

Chavez survived, but the story continued. The op- 
position offensive soldiered for two more years, 
with competing, often violent marches, national 
strike, economically devastating shutdown oil 
production for two months, and, finally, recall ref- 
erendum August 2004 that, instead forcing 
Chavez out office the organizers intended, ended 
decisive victory for the president. During this pe- 
riod, again with the exception Ultimas Noticias, 
the major press and broadcast media were seen the 
leaders the opposition. 


Laura Weffer, the Nacional reporter, 

this experience was profoundly frustrating. 

She had continued report from the streets 

even after she was told her editor stay 
inside. Soon after the failed coup, Weffer and small 
group journalists, all them street reporters, 
began meet home talk about what 
had happened their journalistic principles. They 
were particularly shocked the hateful slogans that 
were hurled them whenever they approached 
Chavez supporters. “Before, when went the 
the poor residential areas surrounding the 
city “we were welcomed were the Red 
Cross,” says Tamoa Calzadilla, investigative re- 
porter for Ultimas Noticias. “Afterward, reporters 
were showered with rocks and bottles the bottom 
the hill.” One woman reporter, tears, told Wef- 
fer about being called puta, whore, when she tried 
enter poor neighborhood wearing press pass. 
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Calzadilla began compile testimonies attacks 
against journalists, intending bring cases court. 
(The Institute for Press and Society issued its own 
study May, documenting nearly 600 attacks during 
the past three years, the vast majority Chavez sup- 
porters. Only handful have been prosecuted.) 

After few meetings, these reporters gave them- 
selves name, Los del Medio those the middle 
and organized series events bring together work- 
ing journalists similarly determined put their journal- 
ism back track. early member, Sandra Fuente 
(who would later write book, Acertijo Abril, 
about the coup), says she was especially moved 
Catholic mass organized Los del Medio four months 
after the coup “call reconciliation,” that was at- 
tended hundreds journalists. For the part the 
mass when the faithful bring offerings typically bread 
handful reporters solemnly walked the altar 
carrying gas masks, helmets, bulletproof vests, tape 
recorders, and notebooks. “Those things are the new 
equipment journalists,” Fuente told me. 

the story continued unfold 2003 and 2004, 
the group held workshops help journalists regain 
the basic values fairness, objectivity, and respect 
for their subjects. They discussed the use polarizing 
language and insults their stories. (Their papers 
have routinely printed epithets such “inverte- 
brates” and “toothless ones” when referring 
Chavez supporters.) 

Perhaps inevitably, Los del Medio itself became the 
object criticism the polarizing climate that en- 
veloped the whole country. Skeptical colleagues 
their own papers dismissed members the group 
“closet Chavistas” even though all but one 
dozen members interviewed for this article said they 
were personally opposed the Chavez government. 
Pro-Chavez journalists, meanwhile, such Izarra and 
the radio personality Ernesto Villegas, ridicule Los del 
Medio’s advocacy reporting without taking sides. 
“They are opposition, perhaps the closet, but op- 
position,” Izarra says. 

Villegas, like Izarra, refugee from the opposi- 
tion media. During the coup, worked Universal 
reporter and hosted talk show the govern- 
ment’s Channel was working the channel 
the revolution and the newspaper the counter- 
revolution,” says. told that has become 
disillusioned with journalism and now age 
thirty-five studying law, although continues 
host the talk show. ask myself how autonomous 
and effective journalists are the practice 
dignified, independent, and fair profession,” says, 
and his answer himself stark. “The journalism 
the five and the distinction between fact and opin- 
ion crisis. Journalists were telling people with 
straight face that the world was square, instead 
round. run the risk turning ourselves into buf- 
foons, cooks turning out hamburgers order.” 
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Still, Villegas says that he, too, called his jour- 
nalist friends “to reflect,” but that would have 
nothing with Los del Medio, who says, using 
pun, were really just Los del Miedo those who 
are afraid. quickly softened his tone, though, and 
added that understands that they were trying de- 
fend “impartial role” for reporters. 


there common ground Venezuelan jour- 

nalism, might where Alonso Moleiro stands. 

fervent Chavez critic who eager talk de- 

tail about the government’s mismanagement and 
financial irresponsibility, Moleiro wrote series in- 
vestigative stories earlier this year Nacional 
about the effect Chavez’s social programs the 
lives the poor. His articles caused stir not much 
for what they revealed but because seven years into 
the Chavez government few media organizations had 
done that kind in-depth reporting. 

The stories were critical, cold-eyed, and descrip- 
tive. The “missions,” the programs are called, are 
designed expand literacy, education, and primary 
medical care (provided 30,000 Cuban doctors who 
live the poorest neighborhoods all over the coun- 
try). The programs, which reportedly cost nearly 
billion, are financed directly the national oil com- 
pany, PDVSA, and benefit millions people. The mis- 
sions went into full swing 2004, thereby giving 
Chavez timely boost the looming referendum, 
and they clearly help explain why Chavez’s approval 
ratings since the referendum have surged per- 
cent. 

What Moleiro wrote was secret; just had been 
virtually invisible the mainstream press. “After 
seven years this government, there concern for 
the poor, there connection that impossible 
ignore,” told me. “The missions are helping, the 
poor people feel they are better, they feel they are 
being helped. But they are not the solution.” 

More than half the population Venezuela offi- 
cially classified being below the poverty line, and 
nearly every public act Chavez designed show 
those previously ignored people that they are his top 
priority. One woman told Moleiro, “With Chavez, 
exist.” 

heard similarly adoring comments among people 
served the Fabricio Ojeda facility Catia, poor 
neighborhood clinging steep slopes the western 
edge Caracas. year ago, Chavez converted 
PDVSA gasoline pumping station that had become 
hazard the crowded neighborhood into free pe- 
diatric clinic treating 250 patients day, and several 
cooperatives, including clothes-making factory, 
subsidized food market, and agricultural project. 
sixty-year-old woman who works the agricultural 
project told that she been paid yet, but still 
feels her life has changed, however modestly, be- 
cause Chavez. “Before had nothing. mean 
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nothing,” she said. “Now I’m working here planting 
vegetables. advancing little.” 

economic survey published April confirms 
this duality about poverty Chavez’s Venezuela. 
Datos Information Resources, polling firm, reported 
that the proportion the population the poorest 
segment has been growing steadily since the 1980s, 
and that the growth has continued under Chavez. 
Nevertheless, those poorest Venezuelans feel that 
they are better off than they were before Chavez 
came power, and fact they are, according the 
study. The biggest reason for this seeming paradox 


The reporters are 
now eager end 
the soul-searching 
and pursue the 
great 
stories Venezuela. 


the impact Chavez’s social programs, which have 
provided cash subsidies millions people the 
form discounted food, living allowances for stu- 
dents, housing subsidies, and greatly improved deliv- 
ery free medical care. The study calculated that 
household incomes the poorest segment had in- 
creased percent after inflation. 

other words, there more poverty Venezuela, 
but the poor feel their lives have improved and they 
give credit Chavez for helping them ways that 
previous governments have not. 


ood, hard-hitting journalism has never 

been more needed Venezuela, and 

there are some harbingers its return, 

only because editors realize Chavez 
solidly entrenched for the foreseeable future. And 
they have business motive. The two newspapers 
most indelibly identified with the opposition have 
lost advertising and readers, according two sources 
with access confidential reports. Ultimas Noticias, 
meanwhile, the only large paper have steered 
generally non-partisan path, has increased circulation 

Recently both Nacional and Ultimas Noticias 
have published tough, factual stories the decline 
oil production PDVSA, the government-run com- 
pany, and succeeded putting the government 
the defensive. Op-ed pages regularly match opposi- 
tion, pro-Chavez, and independent columnists 
major change from the monolithic editorial policies 
the recent past. The major television networks also 
seem making accommodation with Chavez. 


The networks have pulled off the air three the op- 
position talk shows with the most extreme rhetoric, 
which included wild talk about violence against 
Chavez and his followers. 

Teodoro Petkoff may the closest thing gen- 
uinely independent journalist Venezuela. helps 
that owns his own newspaper, Tal Cual, thin af- 
ternoon daily that combines brainy, fact-laden editori- 
als with bitingly humorous news reports. acer- 
bic critic the government, but condemned the 
military coup and keeps the opposition arms length. 
Petkoff describes himself one-time revolutionary 
who learned appreciate democracy and reject all 
forms militarism and totalitarianism. man 
the left who wants the Chavez experiment succeed, 
and while applauds its attention the poor 
faults the government for not using its oil profits for 
long-term investment and job creation. sees Chavez 
military man with authoritarian streak and in- 
delible suspicion free press. “He has one foot 
democracy, one foot authoritarianism. But 
going maintain that ambiguity, that unstable equilib- 
rium. not going become dictator,” Petkoff 
predicted. 

Petkoff optimistic about the future both 
democracy and the media. More than devotion 
journalistic principle, the prospect six more 
years Chavez, plus the fear sanctions under the 
new press laws, that have put the media owners 
more balanced path, says. 

For journalists like Alonso Moleiro, Tamoa Calzadil- 
la, and Andres that new path call mod- 
eration just tough reporting needs quickly 
produce painstaking anticorruption investigations, 
campaign for government accountability, access in- 
formation, and resistance the laws making 
crime offend the president. least part that 
agenda they may have unexpected ally Izarra, 
the former journalist inside the government. When 
asked him defend those laws, said that fact 
opposes the special protections they give high of- 
ficials, and that favors freedom-of-information 
law for Venezuela like the one the 

The reporters who had felt caught the middle are 
now eager end the soul-searching and pursue the 
abundance great stories Venezuela. Calzadilla, 
for example, has uncovered possible connections be- 
tween the unsolved murder government prose- 
cutor and extortion ring. Canizalez tracking 
down reports police carrying out summary execu- 
tions criminals and suspects. 

may journalism usual. But Venezuela, 
that’s news. 


Dinges, former managing editor for National Pub- 
lic Radio, teaches journalism Columbia. His latest 
book The Condor Years: How Pinochet and His Allies 
Brought Terrorism Three Continents. 
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GLAUCO DELLA SCIUCCA 


We’re All Postmodern Now 


Even journalists have realized that facts 
always add the truth 


MITCHELL STEPHENS 


all spin this point, isn’t it?” the 
CNN anchor Aaron Brown asked the 
network’s senior White House corre- 

spondent, John King, one point 
the last days the 2004 election campaign. They 
were trying puzzle out the implications for the 
campaign that day’s major story new tape 
from Osama bin Laden. 

King agreed. And then proceeded 
deepen the haze labeling the implications 
that development “yet another element un- 
certainty.” 

the finai third the twentieth century, 
journalism had seemed the last bastion cer- 
tainty, hardheaded realism. While the arts, 
the humanities, elements the social sciences, 
and even aspects the sciences, were grap- 
pling with notions interpretation and uncer- 


tainty, most reporters held onto the very nine- 
teenth-century notion that facts were indepen- 
dent interpretation; that they were discrete 
and merely required “collecting.” Most journal- 
ists, other words, believed, one their 
great sages, Walter Lippmann, put it, that “the 
world outside” could and should seen in- 
dependent “the pictures our heads.” Real- 
ity was out there; journalists merely “reflected” 
objectively. 

Armed with this noble and uncomplicated 
view their calling and the world, journalists 
were content ignore postmodernism loose 
collection philosophical ideas and aesthetic no- 
tions that have common revolt against the be- 
lief that any one perspective, any one view re- 
ality, has ultimate priority. Deconstruction, per- 
haps postmodernism’s most dynamic incarnation, 
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earned its first mention New Re- 
public article 1983 seventeen 
years after first invaded America and 
began establishing itself scholarly 
literature. When they were obliged 
pay attention, journalists fell back 
derision: 
founder, the Algerian-born French 
philosopher Jacques Derrida, was 
hired the University California, 
Irvine, 1986, columnist for The 
Orange County Register dubbed his 
work, with openness and fairness 
characteristic journalists the time, 
“pure mumbo jumbo.” 

But with the arrival the twenty- 
first century, the notion that “it’s all 
spin” that, deconstruction and 
other postmodern theories have long 
argued, interpretation inextricably 
bound with reality has not only 
threatens take over journalism. De- 
construction lost its status flavor 
the month many dozens months 
ago campuses, but postmodern 
view even rarely acknowl- 
edged such currently seems in- 
postmodern now. 

Listen, for example, this disqui- 
sition the primacy interpreta- 
tion from Peter Callaghan, colum- 
nist for The News Tribune Tacoma, 
Washington: “Modern campaigns are 
about spin: spin the voters, spin the 
press, spin the other side’s spin.” Late 
the last presidential campaign, The 
New York Times demonstrated 
awareness that political coverage it- 
self was performance, subject re- 
view “text,” you will as- 
signing major Week Review 
piece its chief film critic, A.O. 
Scott. “Phenomena with inherent 
political meaning 
blown into symbols and subject- 
endless interpretation and 
spin,” Scott concluded. 

was, consequently, not entirely 
surprising that the death Jacques 
Derrida only one whose books 
had ever been reviewed The New 
York Times made the front page 
The New York Times. 
acolytes had long noted that was 
something “spin scholar,” dili- 
gently tracing some the multitude 
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interpretations that wind through 
our understandings. journalism, 
Derrida’s time has belatedly but 
overwhelmingly come. 


age naive realism was 


exception the history 


American journalism. Before 
the twentieth century, most 
journalists had compunctions 
about viewing the news from their 
own perspectives. When 
chased newspaper you 
chased point view. the middle 
the nineteenth century, readers 
knew where Horace Greeley stood 
abolition, they knew where his 
paper, the New York Tribune, stood 
from first page last. they dis- 
agreed, they probably 
penny instead for James Gordon Ben- 
nett’s New York Herald. 
The notion that facts and interpre- 


somewhat slowly. arrived with 
growing appreciation the power 
the hypothesis-experiment two- 
step that was the scientific method 
(one the few dances human his- 
tory intended performed with- 
out spin). arrived with the devel- 
opment photography. arrived 
fiction became dedicated unvar- 
nished, unblinking “naturalism” 
“realism.” arrived “positivism” 
emphasis exact observation 
and logical analysis gained grip 
Viennese, British, and then Amer- 
ican philosophy. 

The separation fact from inter- 
pretation was encouraged changes 
journalism itself: reporting staffs 
grew and then deployed themselves 
here and there, they needed some- 
thing concise enough cable back 
from there. “Telegrams are for facts,” 
correspondent for the Times Lon- 
don was advised 1894; “apprecia- 
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tion and political comment can come 
comment slunk off the back pages. 
And with many people involved 
producing newspaper became 
more difficult toe single political 
line. 


The ideology ideology took 
hold American journalism and 
maintained its grip long after the lim- 
its realism became clear art, lit- 
erature, philosophy, and even, 
extent, physics. The “inverted pyra- 
mid” perfect vessel for context- 
less, virginal facts was seen 
holy. the second half the twen- 
tieth century, objectivity became the 
American journalist’s creed. 

Those fact-worshipping journalists 
with their enterprise and investiga- 
tive zeal were, sure, onto 
something. true that the burglars 
who broke into the Watergate offices 
the Democratic Party were con- 
nected the Nixon White House. 
That indeed fact. proved 
powerful fact. And once someone 
convinced that the news world 
mosaic composed such facts, be- 
comes hard view interpretation 
spin anything more than im- 
perfection, decried ignored. 


wasn’t necessary have taken 
ture, however, see through the 
pretense that news merely con- 
sists collections unbiased infor- 
mation, which had somehow passed, 
without contamination, directly from 
reality notebook typewriter. For 
facts often grassy knoll 
Dallas, for example prove impos- 
sible pin down. They often prove 
they often attach themselves 
Nicaragua, the West Bank 
someone’s perspective event. 
“To hear people talk about the facts,” 
noted one heretic, the British journal- 
ist Claud Cockburn, 1967, “you 
would think they lay about like 
pieces gold ore the Yukon days 
waiting picked up.” Fact-col- 
lecting was necessary. But fact-col- 
lecting proved not enough. 
Stories clearly were being missed. 
Politicians from Joseph McCarthy 
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John Kennedy Ronald Reagan 
were certainly spinning. But jour- 
nalists often seemed too busy trying 
get the quotes right notice. Mut- 
tering about news manipulation was 
for late nights over for 
Theodore White books, for odd- 
balls writing Rolling Stone. Re- 
porters presented information in- 
dependently verifiable, 
order importance, discrete, certain. 
This was how most American jour- 
nalists understood their mission. But 
this ideology, even its partisans 
have begun notice, fading. 

For one thing, longer makes 
economic sense. age when in- 
formation travels fast and 
from 
tions shiny little fact nuggets have 
become harder sell. Journalists 
have found themselves 
add value. 

The easiest and cheapest alterna- 
tive fall back rumination and 
speculation, though without report- 
ing back up, this can result 
net Joss value. More serious jour- 
nalists are still going out and working 
get the story right, but now the 
facts they collect have rehydrat- 
ed, reconnected, placed back con- 
text. Call perspective; call analy- 
sis. But what has happened, 
modern 
have had relearn scratch their 


arrives 
collec- 


essence, reporters 
heads, rub their chins, and weigh in. 
The old twentieth-century 
tween fact and interpretation has be- 
come more difficult draw (or pre- 
tend draw). 

That line perhaps most effective- 
blurred the latest journalism’s 
incarnations: the blog. It’s hard 
profess impartial and imperson- 
when you are clearly 
refutably individual, encumbered 
name, background, and take 
the world. And indeed that 


very partiality the attractiveness 
the world that often becomes 


ticket relevance. 
Bloggers also live world 


highly distilled interpretation. Indeed, 
the speed and alertness some 
the more interesting 
quently has them commenting upon 
comments upon comments sin- 
gle, used say, news cycle. 
Many those comments devolve, 
alas, into cheap rumination and spec- 
ulation, but sometimes blogs achieve 
kind meta-reporting reporting 
the process which news and 
opinion are formulated which can 
be, even never necessitates leav- 
ing one’s bedroom, enterprising and 
enlightening. Anyone who peruses 
few blogs with some regularity looks 
out not upon flat field scattered 
with pieces information but upon 
landscape rippled with hillocks in- 
terpretation. 

sources, too, have been 
helping pile interpretation upon inter- 
pretation. Developing alongside the 
great journalistic fact-gathering ma- 
chines the twentieth century was 
the great science public relations. 
Newsmakers from American 
ical handlers the tape-making 
Osama bin Laden now spin with 
enough dexterity and industriousness 
make all dizzy. 

Everyone senses this. there any 
better evidence both the ubiquity 
spin and the recognition the 
ubiquity spin than the name that 
now universally applied the space 
outside our quadrennial national de- 
bates spin alley? allow yourself 
spun while knowing you are 
being spun quintessential post- 
modern experience. 


reaction all this for 
reporters throw their 
hands and surrender the 
spin. Jonathan Culler, liter- 
ature professor Cornell and 
early interpreter deconstruction, 
worries that this happening. “There 
kind meta-move that has oc- 
curred that not altogether the 
good,” suggests. “Stories about 


spin take the place certain kinds 


investigative journalism. it’s 
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better, this sense, for journalists 
remain naive realists.” 

Culler’s fear that journalists will 
convince that, 
everything comes down interpreta- 
tion anyway, there’s point dig- 
ging deeper: let the Republicans spin 
their way. Let the Democrats spin 
theirs. Bard Thomas 
Keenan, who studied under Derrida 
Yale, refers this he-spins, she- 
spins journalism “bad postmod- 


themselves since 


College’s 


ernism.” 


aware that literary theorists now 
share their concern have become 


alert this problem. They worry that 
some cynical political reporters have 
been mesmerized spin the point 
paralysis. They have begun ap- 
pealing, consequently, their peers 
move beyond spin what is, 
use possibly out-of-date word, re- 
ally happening. Charges (“exploiting 
tragedy for political gain”) need 
checked against the record. Numbers 
(“voted over 350 times for higher 
Quotes (“supports offshore drilling 
Florida”) need placed back 
context. (These examples are from 
article spin and the presidential 
campaign Bryan Keefer that ran 
year ago, the July/August 
2004 issue.) 

Consider the well-spun debate 
over the filibuster, for another exam- 
ple: Senate Majority Leader Bill Frist 
proclaims, “We must restore the 214- 
year-old principle that every judicial 
nominee with majority support de- 
serves up-or-down vote.” Senator 
Charles Schumer, Democrat, accus- 
conservatives “trying under- 
mine the age-old checks 
ances that the founding fathers 
placed the center the Constitu- 
tion and the Republic.” Some facts 
historical facts, this case are 
clearly called for. 

Not that facts are always success- 
ful unwinding the spin. The fili- 
buster indeed venerable Senate 
tradition, and perhaps its spirit 
the Constitution, but not actual- 
nominees have indeed failed the 
Senate other times American 
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history, but very rarely through fil- 
ibuster. New York Times, 
which the Frist and Schumer quotes 
were selected, did make one impres- 
sive effort look beyond the spin 
some facts running opinion- 
page (why not news-page?) chart 
rates 
dating back President Truman. 
Yet, even its primary point that 
“the current batting aver- 
age roughly par with Mr. Clin- 
ton’s” raises questions. President 
Clinton’s party, unlike that the 
current president, did not control the 
Senate for much his term; 
might have been expected have 
had worse record. 

Facts, sadly, are often messy, diffi- 
cult isolate, dependent context, 
and subject interpretation. Fine. 
Journalists should acknowledge, 
postmodernists are always eager 
do, the complications. But they 
should still provide their audiences 
needed make judgment possi- 
ble. They should take their audiences 
close possible truth. 

Some mutter that postmodernists 
place stock “truth.” Here’s Der- 
rida’s angry response that charge 
against his own work: “is false 
value truth (and all those values as- 


(that’s right: false, not true) 


sociated with it) never contested 
destroyed writings.” 
Recognizing the importance 
spin should not, other words, 
excuse for seftling for spin. 
nightmare world “bad postmod- 
ernism” couple people all- 
news channel would endlessly throw 
the words “spin” and “uncertainty” 
back and forth each other, having 
never left the studio, having never 
picked phone, having ignored 
the consequences for lives 
the issues that are being spun, hav- 
ing interest determining the 
truth. 
hen asked for example 
“good postmodernism” 


Keenan, 


reached back the summer 1994 
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and the work the New York Times 
reporter Raymond Bonner, just after 
arrived Rwanda. the time 
unclear who was killing 
whom. Bonner did what all good re- 
porters do: tried figure out and 
report what was going on. “Count- 
less thousands, most them Tutsi, 
have been killed since 
wrote. 

But Bonner also apparently real- 
ized that the competing interpreta- 
tions what was going partic- 
ularly the interpretations being made 
the French, who had peace force 
the country were themselves 
important, maybe crucial, the mass 
killing was stopped. “Since the 
French arrived, they have been con- 


stantly criticized international re- 
lief organizations for being too partial 
toward the Hutu Government,” Bon- 
ner explained. 

Then, that same article, re- 
ported change the spin French 
officer was giving: “Earlier this week, 
Colonel Gillier refused answer any 
questions about who was doing the 
killing the mountains and whether 
there were Tutsi need help. 
not wish get involved political 
matter, said. But today, urged 
walk through the mountains and film 
the corpses. must go,’ said. 
‘People must see the midst 
what would soon revealed 
genocide, this change the way 
French colonel responded West- 
ern reporters could have been seen 
minor. Yet Bonner apparently un- 
derstood that such variations spin 
can significant, that they can turn 
events. “Postmodern” still 
wanted appellation for many journal- 
ists, who cling, word not deed, 
their ancestors’ creed. Nevertheless, 
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Bonner was demonstrating here 
postmodern understanding. 

The spin, the point is, can part 
the story and must then not mere- 
noticed and remarked upon but 
much thoroughness and enterprise 
any other part the story. This 
something valuable that journalists 
can take from their belated, only par- 
tially acknowledged awakening 
postmodernism: work hard report, 
where possible, through the spin, and 
also report, really report, the spin 
itself. 

Part the job the successful 
twenty-first century political reporter 
will be, other words, “to evaluate,” 
Keenan puts it, 
tween spinners.” How the me- 


“the contest be- 


chanics work? What are they trying 
accomplish? what extent are they 
succeeding? 


postmodern journalist must 
grapple with one addi- 
tional question: what extent 

are events elections, even 
wars becoming almost “all spin”? 
Reporting that requires that they 
maintain, nourish, and communicate 
what Keenan calls 
cion.” Reporters will need sus- 


radical suspi- 


picious newsmakers and their in- 
terpretations events; suspicious 
the work other journalists and 
accepted interpretations events; 
suspicious, they are fair, them- 
selves, too, and their own neces- 
sarily limited perspectives events. 
Reporters will need, other words, 
maintain suspicion and this 
surely postmodern mental state 
any particular attempt settle 
upon single meaning for event. 
They will need, put another way, 
aware the multiplicity inter- 
pretations. The rationale for this last 
affront naive realism was perhaps 
best given Culler himself. “Mean- 
ing context bound,” wrote his 
1983 book Deconstruction, “and 
context boundless.” 

For particularly impressive ex- 
ample what all these suspicions, 
effectively marshaled, might accom- 
plish, let’s look piece Mark 
Danner the election last winter 
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Iraq. Granted, this 6,700-word article, the 
first two parts, was not written 
deadline for daily but 
April, two months after the fact, 
New York Review Books. But does 
provide model. Danner was Bagh- 
dad during the election and came back 
quotes, observations, and anecdotes. But 
uses all that information challenge 
the “narrative,” use another postmod- 
ern term, that has been created about 
that election. 

accomplish that, must make 
suspicious the ability reporters 
cover today’s Danner shows how in- 
tense security concerns, particularly the 
fear kidnapping, have 
porters off the streets,” 
this has reduced them “hotel journal- 
ism.” hide the fact that 
himself walked the streets only once 
this visit election day itself and 
then was able visit only two polling 


and argues that 


places. 

Danner also includes disquisition 
the limitations images. “You 
show the fear here with television pic- 
ture,” quotes “disgusted” but un- 
named television correspondent com- 
plaining. “You can’t show the atmos- 
phere paranoia. The story escapes the 
images the tools that have 
tell it.” 
too, “the management images,” par- 
ticularly the United States, with its so- 
phisticated “IO” information opera- 
tion. “Here everything,” 
American officer saying. 

Armed with those suspicions, Danner 
asks reconsider those images 
proud, motivated, purple-fingered Iraqis 
standing line election day. Careful 
preparation had had its effect: the num- 
ber possible insurgent attacks was re- 
duced American plan forbid ve- 
hicular traffic and, thereby, eliminate any 
possibility car bombs. And the consid- 
erable number smaller 
tacks that still did occur (‘the highest 
number any single day the occupa- 
tion,” Danner states) were not shown 
because cameras were allowed only 


Danner wants suspicious, 


quotes 


insurgent at- 
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“five predetermined and highly pro- 
tected polling places.” 

Meanwhile, various unreliable and ulti- 
mately untrue figures the percentage 
who voted including: “proba- 
bly more than percent” were given 
out and “run continuously crawl 
CNN and other 
gests that “likely fewer than half those 
actually voted. And, writes, 


Danner sug- 


eligible” 
“television cameras, 
show what was before them the polling 


which could only 


places, could not show the day’s critical 
actors, the Sunnis, who did not appear.” 

Danner quotes that American officer 
explaining, “The simple fact that how 
things are perceived here almost im- 
portant how things actually 
The fact is, whoever wins the battle 
here, wins.” 

This rather frightening lesson 
the vertiginous power modern-day 
spin inescapable even among the ter- 
rible realities war. However, the “radi- 
cal suspicion” Mark Danner communi- 
cates does not discourage him from also 
struggling put the lie the informa- 
tion operations reporting them 
and reporting beyond them. That lesson 
and that reporting seem what, 
nutshell, want from postmodern jour- 
nalism. 


Derrida’s obituary The New 

York Times did manage, force 

habit, take few last slaps the 

father deconstruction. Indeed, the 

front-page headline gave this the 

French claim fame: AB- 
STRUSE 

Few reporters have had opportuni- 
hear Derrida his buddies lecture, 
yet they have still managed breathe 
large amounts their allegedly “ab- 

theories; for these theories have, 
various ways, been the air. this 
second-hand engagement with postmod- 
ernism has made journalists more alert 


struse” 


the struggle control interpretations, 
has made them more apt challenge 
widely held interpretations, then that 
indeed postmodernism.” Such 
alertness and willingness challenge 
may also become, this new century, 
definition good journalism. 


“good 


Mitchell Stephens, professor journalism 


New York University, the author The 


Rise the Image the Fall the Word. 
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THE UNBROKEN CHAIN 


MARIA CONE 
LJ if 


AND QUESTION FOR OUR TIMES: HOW SAFE WANT BE? 


down over row veg- 
etables California’s Im- 

dows rolled up. was the spring 

1997 and was investigating story 

about efforts Native American 

tribes outlaw aerial spraying 
pesticides. was also five months 
pregnant, and when embarked 
the trip rationalized that hap- 
going any harm. But 
that moment, alone the darkness, 
parked dirt road next the 
field, was having second thoughts. 

knew that the fetus was car- 
rying was the most vulnerable life 
Earth when came the dan- 
gers pesticides and other toxic 
chemicals. Was this story worth the 
risk any risk, matter how 
small? watched the plane un- 

leash trail diluted insecticide, 

noticed fly inside the cab buzzing 

against the windshield. decided 
that suddenly fell silent, would 
start the ignition and take off. ab- 
surd seems now, watching that 
fly manage survive calmed me. 
the time chalked the irra- 
tional obsession pregnant 
woman, but now realize that the fly 
was totem, symbol straight out 
Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring. 
Oddly enough, when began cov- 
ering environmental problems the 
mid-1980s, thought that 

Spring was anachronism, impor- 

tant only reminder people’s 

profound ignorance about the envi- 
ronment during the post-World War 

industrial age. was starting kinder- 


garten September 1962 when 
Carson published her epic warning 
about how pesticides 
were poisoning the world. Oblivious 
what Carson called the “elixirs 
death,” grew the shoreline 
Lake Michigan, one the nation’s 
toxic hotspots, Waukegan, 
and during the time when the “Dirty 
Dozen” the ubiquitous DDT and 


talk books standing the test 
ration that maxim journalists 
reflecting books that shaped 
their own work, whose lessons 
remain relevant. 
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chemicals were reaching 


record levels all our urban 
environments, 
around the Great Lakes. Yet 


the time was teenager 

lems had supposedly been 


brought under control. 
had seen the Evil Empire 
was that our fathers 
and mothers. were the 
offspring the clueless 
War generation that 
DDT and poisoned 
the Great Lakes and fouled 
the air. were finding the 
solution pollution. 

buildup chemicals our 
environment continues 
unbroken this day. And 
even though 
book 
stirred forty-three years ago burns 
with just much intensity today, 
most Carson’s science remains 
sound and her warnings prescient. 
take mental snapshot what 
know now about the dangers 
chemical exposure, the questions still 
outnumber the answers. Yet one 
thing remains certain was 
1962: are leaving toxic trail that 
will outlive us. 


first chapter Silent 
Spring, “Fable for Tomorrow,” 

one the grimmest scenes 
American literature, fact 
fiction. “There was once town 
the heart America where all life 
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seemed live harmony with its 
surroundings,” Carson begins. was 
glorious place. Birds chirped, fish 
jumped, foxes barked, trees and 
flowers were ablaze with color. 
“Then strange blight crept over the 


change,” she continues. Robins, jays, 
and scores other songbirds disap- 
peared, livestock 
trees and flowers withered, streams 
were lifeless, children dropped dead 
suddenly while playing. 
craft, enemy action had silenced 
the rebirth new life this stricken 
world,” Carson explains. “The people 
had done themselves.” 

such town actually existed. 
“But might easily have thousand 
where the world,” 

nature writer and aquatic biolo- 
gist with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Carson had already written 


America 
Carson writes. 


two bestsellers before she spent four 
years researching Silent Spring. She 
described great scientific detail the 
dangers DDT and its sister chlori- 
nated chemicals, and her writings 
transformed how people felt about 
pesticides. After World War II, syn- 
thetic compounds were being invent- 
daily basis, especially after 
the wonders combining carbon 
and chlorine molecules had been dis- 
covered. DDT was first synthesized 
the 1800s, and was used great 
volumes insecticide beginning 
the 1940s. Its power was thought 
though killed bugs, wasn’t acute- 
poisonous and seemed relatively 
benign everything but bugs. Soon, 
though, became clear that DDT 
was dangerous slow, insidious 
sort way. the 1950s and 1960s, 
began spreading worldwide, build- 
ing oceans, waterways, and 
soil. didn’t easily break down the 
environment, remaining the food 
chain for decades. collected fat 
and tissues, passing from one animal 
another from plankton worm 
fish bird, from hay cow 
milk human child. 

Silent Spring explained all that, 
and became phenomenal best 
seller. other environmental book 
has had such far-reaching impact. 
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Carson was scientist, journalist, 
and crusader, and her book scared 
the hell out people. She portrayed 
the science the day such dense 
detail that much the 
book too unwieldy, even today, 
for most readers comprehend. Yet 
her gift writer was her eloquent 
and shocking prose, which she 
philosophized about 
tions the science. Her words has- 
tened the dawn the environmen- 
tal movement the late 1960s, and 
the early 1970s, the United States 
and most the developed world 
had banned DDT and many other 
chlorinated compounds. 

Carson’s fabled world the fu- 
ture, course, has not materialized. 
But what’s remarkable now when 
reread Silent Spring that the reality 
Carson described remains our own. 
DDT, PCBs, and related compounds 
remain the tissues 
every living thing. They continue 
spread globally, 
via the air and ocean currents. Even 
eagles’ eggs Alaska’s remote 
Aleutian Islands contain high levels 
DDT despite the fact that the pes- 
ticide has never been sprayed there. 


ized The New Yorker 


June 1962, Carson was de- 
monized. Chemical companies, and 
even some her fellow scientists, at- 
tacked her data 
lambasted her credentials, called her 
hysterical and one-sided, 
sured her publisher, Houghton Mif- 
flin, withdraw Silent Spring. Mon- 
santo went far publish par- 
ody Silent Spring, called The Deso- 
late Year, which famine, disease, 
and insects take over the world after 
pesticides have been banned. 

Carson still the target count- 
“DDT killed bald eagles 
because its persistence the envi- 
ronment. Silent Spring now killing 
African children because its persis- 
tence the public mind,” Tina 
Rosenberg wrote last year piece 


from pole pole, 


less critiques. 


about malaria New York Times 


Magazine called “What the World 
Needs Now DDT.” It’s true that 
Silent Spring failed describe the 
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benefits pesticides fight- 
ing malaria, which spread 
tecting food crops from de- 
structive pests. Perhaps Car- 
son believed that everyone 
acknowledged 
while ignoring the risks. Her 
goal, after all, was action, not 
contemplation. 

Nevertheless, accusing 
dren Africa disingenu- 
ous. Most malaria experts, in- 
cluding the Malaria Founda- 
tion International, aren’t rally- 
ing behind DDT. They sup- 
port its limited use only until 
cost-effective substitutes are 
place, perhaps few 
years. DDT remains one 
the few cheap, effective tools 
used the war against 
malaria, which kills more 
than two million people 
year, mostly 
Africa. But unlike the 1950s 
and 1960s, when 
400,000 tons year were 
sprayed from trucks 
planes, the current practice 
spray only interior 
walls houses risk. 

When Carson was writing, 
was considered cutting-edge 
science determine whether 
chemical mutated cells 
triggered tumors, which ex- 
plains why Silent Spring em- 
phasizes the cancer risk 
chemical compounds, claim 
that looks outdated 
today. Carson also had per- 
sonal reason for her warnings 
about carcinogens. She was 
diagnosed with breast cancer 
while writing Silent Spring, 
and killed her the age 
fifty-six, less than 
after her book was published. 
Today there evidence 
link between DDT 
women’s bodies and the rate 
breast cancer. Nevertheless, 
the cancer link has not been 
dismissed. Scientists wonder 
brief exposure DDT and 
other chemicals the womb, 
rather than the amounts accu- 
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mulated over lifetime, can trigger 
cancer later life. 

Unbenownst Carson, chemicals 
low doses have even more insidi- 
ous dangers, beyond cancer. Scien- 
tists now believe that many industri- 
cluding DDT, assault the innermost 
workings living things skewing 
brain development, sex hormones, 
and immune cells. 


arson accused those who ex- 

tolled the virtues 

cides dispensing 

tranquilizing pills half 
truth” and “sugar coating” unpalat- 
able facts. “The public must decide 
whether wishes continue the 
present road,” she insisted, “and 
can only when full posses- 
sion the facts.” 

where come in. For Carson, suffer- 
ing from cancer, Silent Spring was 
her own personal heart darkness, 
excruciating journey into her 
own mind and the “sinister” world 
chemicals. For me, writing about 
chemicals provokes its own inner 
turmoil seek certainty age 
ambiguity. How square the 
risks chemical with its benefits? 
The precautionary principle, codi- 
fied the European Union, pre- 
scribes preventive measures when 
science uncertain. The American 
philosophy prefers 
fixes rather than precautionary steps 
that may excessive. 

was once accused writing 
with “too much the gravity 
Rachel Carson.” wonder whether 
that’s weakness strength. After 
all, newspapers today tend sim- 
plify issues related environmental 
health and publish pieces that tell 
readers essentially nothing. 
shouldn’t unjustifiably scare readers, 
but bore them either. 
Most environmental journalists writ- 
ing about toxic chemicals one 
the other. Those who bore readers 
done the homework un- 
derstand the risks certain chemi- 
cals and consequently are incapable 
explaining those risks terms 
people can understand. Those who 
scare readers don’t put the risks 
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perspective fail reveal which 
chemicals and which exposures mat- 
ter the most. don’t have write 
with the grim foreboding Silent 
Spring the intentional exaggera- 
tion its Fable for Tomorrow, 
ignore the benefits the chemicals 
rely upon today. But need 
master Carson’s skill for explain- 
ing what stake. 

Carson’s readers reacted with out- 
rage, but many people today seem 
prefer remain ignorant the risks 
the chemicals they are routinely 
exposed to. “It human nature 
shrug off what may seem 
vague threat future disaster,” Car- 
son asserted, and that, part, ex- 
plains why the American mindset re- 
mains closer “better living through 
chemistry” than “better safe than 
sorry.” behave like any American 
consumer. have resorted sprin- 
kling diazinon anthills and pass- 
ing over organic foods because they 
cost too much. I’m aware that 
new mattress contains 
dants and nail polish has phthal- 
ates, but bought them anyway. 
tossed out polycarbonate 
food containers, and recently when 
dentist filled cavity, chose 
amalgam that contains trace 
mercury because more durable 
than the mercury-free alternatives. 

Still, after nineteen years the 
beat, certainly know that the fly 
buzzing the windshield was not 
valid way assess the dangers 
pesticide exposure. When comes 
low doses encounter our daily 
lives, there are dead bodies, 
smoking guns. Many scientists now 
say the effects children’s brains 
and reproductive and immune sys- 
tems are subtle, virtually impossible 
pin down. Sometimes think back 
family dinners popular fish 
restaurant Waukegan Harbor, 
which was later declared Superfund 
site because tons PCBs dumped 
there, and wonder, usually the 
most abstract and impersonal 
ways, what effects the contaminants 
that era had and gener- 
ation. Use chlorinated compounds 
like DDT and PCBs peaked the 
1960s and tainted all our foods, even 
our mothers’ breast milk, 
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dren whose mothers ate lot PCB- 
tainted fish from Lake Michigan have 
lower IQs and worse memories, ac- 
cording ten years research con- 
ducted Michigan. also wonder, 
only mother could, whether son 
suffered neurological 
damage from the pesticides and other 
chemicals was exposed to. He’s 
healthy, he’s smart. But could some 
neurotoxin explain why 
writing sloppy and has trou- 
ble tying his shoes? Absurd, you say? 
These worries, though, are the in- 
evitable spinoff this new genera- 
tion environmental science. These 
private musings have driven de- 
sire understand and explain 
readers the risks toxic chemicals, 
particularly pregnant women and 
their newborns. 

Until few years ago, felt reas- 
sured that the worst was over, that 
Silent Spring was successful its 
crusade against the most pervasive 
and persistent compounds that the 
book was longer relevant. But 
know now that other chemicals are 
simply taking their place. Com- 
pounds still widely used house- 
hold products, farms, and factories 
are building animal and human 
bodies extraordinary pace, and 
some seem have effects similar 
the PCBs, DDT, and others that were 
banned decades ago. have sim- 
ply exchanged one risk for another. 

The question face about toxic 
pollutants longer “Do want 
save the world?” but “How safe 
want be?” the twenty- 
first century, our Fable for Tomor- 
row not some disaster are try- 
ing avert but vague, incalcula- 
ble, and potentially serious threat 
our children’s health. must re- 
mind readers that most environmen- 
tal health decisions aren’t question 
good versus evil. They amount 
judgment call, trade-off. “We 
stand now where two roads di- 
verge,” Carson wrote the final 
chapter Silent Spring. “The 
choice, after all, ours make.” 


Marla Cone environmental reporter 
the Los Angeles Times, Pew Fellow, 
and the author Silent Snow: The Slow 
Poisoning the Arctic (Grove Press). 
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1992 Stella Liebeck spilled 
cup coffee herself that she 
had just bought drive- 
through. She sued McDonald’s 
and won three million dollars. 

goes the most famous the 
“tort tales” that William Haltom and 
Michael McCann write about Dis- 
torting the Law: Politics, Media, and 
the Litigation Crisis. But 
tale, like many others with 
similarly simple melodic line and 
back-up orchestra playing “those 
greedy lawyers!” and 
Americans take responsibility for 
their own actions?” gets the facts 
wrong, fails explain how Amer- 
ican courts operate, and obscures 
rather than reveals the virtues and 
defects the American system 
justice. fact, the authors argue, 
litigation not exploding, Ameri- 
cans are reluctant rather than eager 
court, and juries are typ- 
ically pro-business and 
plaintiff product liability suits. 

Almost all “law so- 
ciologists, anthropologists, political 
scientists, and law professors would 
agree with the thrust their argu- 
the 


academic 


BOOK 


well-documented. the same time, 
however, the “law society” 
crowd has failed reach the pub- 
lic with news the simplifications, 
distortions, and errors the tort-re- 
form lobbyists. What Haltom and Mc- 
Cann, rigorous political scientists with 
the instincts folklorists, have pro- 
extensive, 
analysis that traces the 


vided systematic 


through the news media. 

odd, for example, 
turned out that seventy-nine-year- 
old Stella the 
passenger seat fully stopped car 
remove the lid the coffee 


Liebeck, who sat 


add cream and sugar and spilled the 
whole cup coffee herself, suf- 
fered third-degree burns over per- 
cent her body, 
for over week, permanently dis- 
figured, and partially disabled for 
two years? And that this woman, 
who had never filed lawsuit, po- 
litely asked McDonald’s only re- 
evaluate the which 
they heated coffee and pay her 
medical expenses $20,000? 
That, after six months lawyer-less 
(on her side!) communication with 
McDonald’s, McDonald’s offered her 
$800 compensation? That McDon- 


temperature 


ald’s had the prior decade dealt 
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with some 700 similar complaints 
burns and had paid out nearly 
$750,000? That the award 


Liebeck $160,000 compen- 
satory damages and $2.7 million 
punitive damages was reduced 


total maximum $640,000 the 
judge who concluded that the ba- 
sic points the jury got right? 

consider the story Judith 
Haimes, the Philadelphia psychic 
who won million dollars suit 
which she claimed medical pro- 
cedure made her lose her psychic 
powers and thereby her livelihood. 
The implication that Haimes, like 
Liebeck, initiated even 
freakish, lawsuit, and that amazing- 
gullible juries and greedy trial 
lawyers punish corporations, doctors, 


frivolous, 


and all the rest who wind 
paying the higher insurance premi- 
ums that litigation promotes. 
turned out that the psychic’s debil- 
itating headaches were likely caused 
medical procedure which 
the physician ignored 
report previous allergic reactions 
the iodine-based dye the doctor 
then proceeded use? 
nonetheless, the original $986,000 ju- 
award was eventually dismissed 
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divided Pennsylvania Superior 
Court and that Haimes, who unde- 
niably suffered serious 
dine, never received penny from 
her lawsuit? (And, for her liveli- 
hood, her psychic powers had been 
impressive enough that 
forcement officials averred that she 
had helped them solve crimes.) 

These facts should jolt journalists 
who report simply believe 
tales like these, the many oth- 
ers who shake our heads 
sorry agreement when Senator Mitch 
McConnell says that “everyone su- 
ing everyone, and most are getting 
big money.” 

Haltom and McCann might stren- 
uously object own summary 
the Haimes and 
because included only factual fea- 


Liebeck cases 


tures the legal complaints and 
nothing about the legal arguments 
involved. one denies that Liebeck 
voluntarily bought the coffee and ac- 
cidentally spilled herself; 
gal question whether 
bears share the responsibility 
for the harms she suffered. The law, 
not just the facts, matters, and news 
reports consistently omit that essen- 

Stella 
Liebeck, with the singular exception 
impressive Wall Street Jour- 
nal account, typically omitted much, 
much more how 
burns when scorched with liquid 
170 180 degrees; how much 
the plaintiff suffered; the 700 com- 
plaints against the fact 
about and ignored the dangers 
heating coffee hot level; the 


The 


executives knew 


events the two years during which 
Liebeck made efforts resolve the 
case without going court. 
Litigation epidemic? Haltom and 
McCann point the largest study 
the actions people take after serious 


injury, which finds that only four 


every hundred people who suffer dis- 
abling injury ever hire lawyer, and 
only half those file lawsuits. 
journalism anecdote, such facts are 
invisible. Likewise unseen the “dis- 
puting pyramid,” the movement from 
possible tort injuries grievances 
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the injured person’s making claim 
directly the person organiza- 
tion she believes responsible, 
dispute when that person or- 
ganization does not come terms 
with the claimant, the 
contacting lawyer, the 
filing legal complaint. One exten- 
sive study finds that for every 1,000 
grievances, 116 are eventually 
taken lawyers and lead filed 
legal complaints some which 
lead trial. “Litigiousness” looks dif- 
ferent this light. 

Haltom and McCann 
gious documentation that the news 
ceptions about our civil justice sys- 
tem what they choose cover. 
omnivorous readers had done what 
Haltom and McCann did, examining 
3,300 articles from 1980 mid-1999 


widely 
feature the ‘holler 


The New York Times, The Wall 
Street Journal, The Washington Post, 
the Los Angeles Times, and The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, they would 
have concluded that tort 
that trial, plaintiffs win per- 


CaSeS 


cent the time not, data 
the actual win-loss 
between percent and percent 
the time. Print journalists those 
leading newspapers are evenhanded 
defendants the cases they cover, 
with quotes outpac- 
ing quotes from defendants about six 
unbalanced set stories pro- 
vides overall distortion. And tele- 
vision, the authors suggest (on the 
basis less systematic data), the dis- 
tortion even worse. 

fully accept the “tort tales” about the 
Why have the tort tales resonated 
broadly? 

Haltom and McCann suggest that 
not only what you say but al- 
how you say it. The most wide- 
circulated tort tales, they observe, 
persuade featuring the “holler 
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the dollar’ the shock value 
what appear outrageously high 
jury awards, and the implication that 
similar, less extreme, cases are 
happening all over the country. 
Further, 
Haltom and McCann insist 
ing them, who seek legislation re- 


“pop tort reformers,” 


duce the ordinary citizen’s freedom 
sue, have used tort tales “tap 
deeply held values 
vidualism and suspicion 
Liebecks the world, Americans be- 
lieve, should not 
They should take responsibility for 
their own spills, they should clean 
their own messes. Americans be- 
lieve this also the many litigants 
through the years who 
companies for their lung cancer 
and other smoking-related diseases, 


tales 


topic that the authors devote full 
chapter to. The industry argument 
that smoking personal choice 
has been widely repeated because 
resonates well matter that 
tobacco marketing has been decep- 
tive and that the companies know 
that the vast majority smokers get 
addicted their product teenagers. 

Haltom and McCann 
ancing individual responsibility with 
professionals take responsibility for 


businesses and 


their actions, too. The authors make 
there are im- 
provements made tort law, 
only that the strident call for limit- 
ing civil lawsuits has underhanded- 
won rhetorical advantage and that 
the penchant journalism for the 
outrageous makes this worse. Quan- 


titative data, undramatic “disputing 
pyramids,” and cautious academic 
prose may match for tort 
tales, but Distorling the Law can 
handbook for journalists who seek 
tales true life. 


communication and sociology the 
University California, San Diego. 


the dollar.’ 

} 
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SON THE ROUGH SOUTH: 
UNCIVIL MEMOIR 

Karl Fleming 

Public Affairs 

432 pp. $26.95 


Fleming Newsweek was 
one the bands reporters 
who tracked civil rights campaigns 
through the intense, tragic, and 
inspiring days the 1960s, almost 
losing his life when black urban 
mob attacked him for being white. 
Ironic, say the least, given that 
Fleming had always abhorred the 
racism the Depression-era South 
which grew up. fact, the 
story his childhood and youth 
North Carolina anything even 
more absorbing than his recounting 
his professional life. was 
child poor, fragmented family, 
and his mother was forced place 
him Methodist orphanage 
Raleigh. There spent his years 
from The 
orphanage was Dickensian 


eight seventeen. 
nightmare; even imposed its 
rules let its young wards develop 
independence and courage and the 
expectation having work their 
way through life. remembered 
the orphanage warmly, 
its reunions. Fleming left for the 
Navy and (briefly) college, and drift- 
into journalism his hometown 
paper, the Wilson Daily Times 
(which has now expressed itself 
vaguely unhappy its depiction 
Son the Rough South). few 
stops later, was Atlanta, 
became Newsweek bureau chief, 
and and his colleagues shared 
writing the history that time 
unfolded across Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi. 1971, began 
have feeling had done all, 
and the remainder his life 
the present gives only twenty- 
two pages. Truly, knowing and 
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South had been the 


reporting the 


core his life. 


FRONT-PAGE PITTSBURGH: 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS 
THE POST-GAZETTE 

Clarke Thomas 
University Pittsburgh Press 
332 pp. $34.95 


his one very old 

The first issue the Pittsburgh 
Gazette appeared 219 years ago, 
and entity bearing Gazette 
part still 
Through complicated merger, 
became the Post-Gazette 1927, 
had near-death experience 
1960, 
rival, the Scripps Howard Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1993. Clarke 


Thomas, Post-Gazette veteran, 


its name survives. 


and absorbed its last serious 


offers palatable, serious chronicle, 
some necessarily overlapping 
with Frank Brady’s recent biogra- 
phy Paul Block, progenitor the 
family that still operates the Post- 
paper that stayed the upper mid- 
dle ranks American journalism 
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and did not make lot waves. 
has won only four Pulitzer Prizes, 
the most dramatic being the first, 
Ray Sprigle’s exposure the 
Klux Klan background Hugo 
Black, Franklin Roosevelt 
appointee the Supreme Court. 
the end, Thomas suggests that the 
survival the newspaper can 
attributed not only skill but 
“plain dumb luck.” 


IMPERTINENCES 

SELECTED WRITINGS 
ELIA PEATTIE, JOURNALIST 
THE GILDED AGE 

Edited and with biography 
Susanne George Bloomfield 
University Nebraska Press 
335 pp. $50, $20 paper 


pleasant meet charm- 
ing journalist hundred 
years ago. The prolific Elia Peat- 
tie worked Omaha, primarily for 
the World-Herald. Her style was 
neither fusty nor quaint, but infor- 
mal and above all outspoken. She 
reported the growing city, its 
neighborhoods, its inhabitants, and 
above all, its problems—poverty, 
prostitution, racism not neglect- 
ing its folkways. She found wed- 
dings “stupid,” especially for 
women, and the imperative 
going into full mourning “non- 
sense.” She was also feminist, 
founder the Omaha Woman’s 
Club, serious reform organization. 
Susanne George Bloomfield, pro- 
fessor the University Nebraska 
Kearney, has made readable 
selection from Peattie’s hundreds 
thousands words, and has pref- 
aced the collection with adroit 
summary Peattie’s hard-working 
life. 


James Boylan the founding editor 


and professor emeritus jour- 
nalism and history the University 
Massachusetts-Amberst. 


OVUR REPURIS 
| 


SUSANNE STOUT SMITH 


seventy-seven, Pham Xuan looks frail 
his white shirt and tie walks 
through the door the Grand Hotel 
Chi Minh City join for breakfast 
bright Sunday morning January. 

was first trip back Vietnam thirty-five 
years. had covered the country from 1968 1970 
the bureau chief for The New York Times. The first 
person called when got back Saigon was An, 
who was stringer and then 
staff correspondent for Time 
magazine when was there. 
was the acknowledged dean 
the Vietnamese journalists work- 
ing for U.S. news organizations 
Vietnam. seen each 
other for three decades, and 
both have aged, but when 
strode across the Grand’s marble 
floor, the recognition was imme- 
diate. 

has had lung operation 
for his cigarette-induced emphysema “Three packs 
day for fifty-two years, not all that much, you 
think?” but the same irreverent, independent 
thinker was during the war. once tried hire 
him, but was wedded Time, which valued him 
for his sophisticated political analysis and his incredi- 
ble contacts. 

But turned out, was not An’s only em- 
ployer. Three years after the war ended, French in- 
telligence revealed that had been undercover 
agent for the Vietcong all along. 

fact, had joined the Vietminh 1945 
fight the French, and various times doubled 
part-time agent for the French Bureau, 
and tripled employee the CIA. maintains 
that even played his different roles, was al- 
ways Vietnamese nationalist, dedicated seeing 
his country unified under Vietnamese, not foreign, 
leadership. After the war, the Vietcong promoted 
him general and decorated him Hero the 
People’s Armed Forces. 

Over breakfast the Grand, ask how rec- 
onciled his dual roles. says that the information 
passed northward was strategic, not tactical, and that 
never directly endangered American lives. also says 
never planted stories Time elsewhere. was 
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SCENE 
Colleague, the Spy 


TERENCE SMITH 


honest reporter everything wrote,” says. 
argues that the only difference between being spy 
and being reporter who reads your information. 

interesting rationale, but not sure 
many American Vietnam vets would buy it, even to- 
day. After all, reportedly got one his medals 
for passing along potential target sites Saigon dur- 
ing the 1968 Tet Offensive. 

certainly knew nothing his double role when 
was there, and his bu- 
reau colleagues thought was 
too well informed, they didn’t 
say the time. Recently, 
asked several them they had 
harbored suspicions. They said 
yes, but not much more than 
that. None would have 
been shocked had learned 
the facts. the former Time 
correspondent Stanley Karnow 
recalled, “Saigon was crawling 
with double agents those days 
and everybody had agenda.” An’s double role was 
metaphor for the duplicity that was all around us. 


Today, lives quietly house Saigon’s Third 
District that the government leases him for few 
dollars month. seems untroubled his past 
secret life, but suffers the fate anyone who has 
served two masters not really trusted ei- 
ther side. From 1975 1987, the authorities posted 
guard outside his house. was instructed 
avoid all contact with foreigners, but the ban was 
eased 1988 after friend the foreign ministry 
secured permission for have dinner with 
Robert Shaplen, New veteran Asia hand, 
who was passing through. 

Still, the communist government has never really 
known what with him. One year they sent him 
prestigious political institute Hanoi, but the ef- 
fort indoctrination failed take. “They found 
difficult,” says with smile. was always joking 
and they were serious. Finally told them was 
too cold for old man Hanoi, and they let 
come home.” 


Terence Smith the media correspondent for The 


NewsHour with Jim Lehrer. 
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The women Wisteria Lane are shown the season finale ABC's "Desperate House- 
wives,” which aired Sunday, May 22. the scene Eva Longoria, left, Teri Hatcher and 
Felicity Huffman, right, comfort Marcia Cross, second from left, after her hus- 


band had heart attack. 
LaGrange (Ga.) Daily News 5/29/05 


Bush’s Plan 
For Retirement 


Leaves 
Quandary 


The New York Times 5/23/05 


Correction: Because editing error, Page One story Sunday 
premature ejaculation said research Johnson and Johnson found that the 
average premature ejaculation lasted about two minutes during intercourse, 
while the average ejaculation lasted about seven. The research found the 
average man with premature ejaculation lasted about two minutes during 
intercourse before ejaculating, while the average man lasted about 


seven minutes. 
The Boston Globe 5/16/05 


First bike rally ends with five deaths; major problems 


The (Columbia, S.C.) State 5/23/05 


feel touched and sad and happy, 


Sewer discharge 


but that’s life,” she said, adding she 
would carry with her work oth- Car Hits Truck Carrying Cit 
organizations. “I’m not going any- Frozen Turkeys; Die 


where.” She then left for reception 
for the TriBeCa Film Festival. 
The New York Times 4/21/05 


Los Angeles Times 11/26/04 


still the air 


Petroskey (Mich.) News-Review 5/27/05 


Avoid damaging termites following simple rules 


The (Appleton-Neenah-Menasha, Wisc.) Post-Crescent 5/15/05 
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